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MESSRS. HERBERT S. STONE & CO.’S LIST 
PINK MARSH: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Georce Avg. With forty illustrations by Joun T. McCutcHEon. 16mo, $1.25. 

The binding is similar to that of Artze, and the publishers feel confident of the book’s success. Some parts of it have ap- 
peared in the Chicago Record, and have met with even greater success than the Artie sketches. Pink Marsh is the story of 
the live affairs and every-day adventures of a Northern city negro. He is different in many respects from the Southern negro, and 
** Pink Marsh,’ the bootblack and brush in a corner barber-shop, has a dialect of his own, It is as distinct from the conventional 
dialect as ** Pink”’ is from the town negro of the comic writers. It is believed that this is the first attempt to give a faithful picture 


of the Northern negro of to-day. 
By the author of PINK MARSH 


ARTIE: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Georce Apg. With many illustrations by Joun T. McCutcneon. 16mo, $1.25. Ninth Thousand. 

“* Mr. Ade shows all the qualities of a successful novelist."—Chicago Tribune. 

** Artie is a character, and George Ade has limned him deftly, as well as amusingly. Under his rollicking abandon and reck- 
lessness we are made to feel the real sense and sensitiveness and the worldly wisdom of a youth whose only language is that of a 
street-gamin. As a study of the peculiar type chosen, it is both typical and inimitable.”"—Detrott Free Press. 

“ Tt is brimful of fun and picturesque slang. Nobody will be any the worse for reading about Artie, if he does talk slang. 
Ile ’s a good fellow at heart, and Mamie Carroll is thes‘ making of him.’ He talks good sense and good morality, and these things 
have n’t yet gone out of style, even in Chicago.”— New York Recorder. 


ONE MAN’S VIEW 


By Lgonarp Merrick, author of ** A Daughter of the Philistines,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
The story of an ambitious American girl and her attempts to get on the English stage, her marriage, and subsequent troubles, 
and the final happiness of every one. The author’s point of view and the story itself are unusual and interesting. 


THE JESSAMY BRIDE: A Novel 


By F. Frankrort Moors, author of “I Forbid he Banns,” ‘“ Phyllis of Philistia,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

A novel of great interest, introducing as its chief characters Goldsmith, Johnson, Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. 
It is really a companion volume to “* The Lepudene Comedian.” The first large English edition of ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride” was 
exhausted before publication. The great popularity of Mr. Moore’s other books is a sufficient guaranty of the entertaining 
qualities of this latest volume. 

woTne poneney Bride’ is so fine a conception that it seems cold criticism to describe it as Mr, Frankfort Moore’s best 
literary feat, although this story claims such acknowledgment.” —London World. 


MAUDE: Prose and Verse 


By Curistina Rossetti. 16mo, $1.00. 
A “ Story for Girls,” written by the late Curistina Rossetti in 1850, and now published for the first time. It is very inter- 
esting from an autobiographical point of view. It shows the atmosphere in which the writer lived, and it contains many of her verses. 


THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN AND OTHERS 


By F. Franxrort Moors, author of ‘* The Jessamy Bride,” etc. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. ‘i 

Several of the stories have _— in Tue Cuap-Boox. Others are now published for the first time. They all relate to 
eighteenth-century characters—Nell Gwynn, Kitty Clive, Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and David Garrick. They are bright, 
witty, and dramatic. 

** It remains only to speak with high appreciation of Mr. Moore’s story-telling powers. Few men can excel him in the manip- 
ulation of the dramatic climax, Every one of these six stories is interesting, and not one Jacks at least some touch of the dramatic 
thrill." —CArtcago Tribune. 

** Mr. Moore has manifested in these stories an exceptionally attractive vein of humor. His characters are delineated in life- 
like colors, and the portrayal of seventeenth and eighteenth century manners is gracefully done, and in spite of its evident founda- 
tion of careful study shows no traces of pedantry. Simply as sketches of noteworthy social hs, these stories have their value for 
the attentive reader; while, regarded as essays in fiction, they possess qualities of  homrabe x merit.”"—Boston Beacon. 


FLAMES: A London Fantasy 


By Rosert Hicuens, author of ‘The Green Carnation,” ‘‘ The Folly of Eustace,” etc. 1amo, $1.50. 

“It carries on the attention of the reader from the first chapter to the last. Full of exciting incidents, very modern, 
excessively up to date.”"—London Daily Telegraph. 

* In his lost book Mr. Hichens has entirely proved himself. His talent does not so much lie in the conventional novel, but 
more in this strange and fantastic medium. ‘Flames’ suits him, has him at his best.””"— Pad] Madi Gazette. 


THE CARISSIMA 


By Lucas MAtgt, author of ‘“‘ The Wages of Sin.”” 12mo, $1.50. 

“The strongest piece of fiction written during the year, barring only the masters, Meredith and Thomas Hardy.”—Kansas 
City Star. 

< The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as good as it can be. 
‘The Carissima,’ her father, and a journalistic admirer are, in particular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully 
witty, and has touches of genuine pathos, more than two and more than three. It is much better than anything else we 
have seen from the same hand.”"—Pad/ Mail Gazette. 


The EIGHTH EDITION of Mr. Henry M. Biossom’s popular novel is now ready. 


CHECKERS: A Hard-Luck Story 


By Henry M. Bossom, Jx., author of ‘‘ The Documents in Evidence.”” 16mo, $1.25. 
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OD bless my soul, sir!’’ ex- 
claimed the Reverend Doctor 
Folliott, bursting one fine morn- 
ing into the breakfast-room at 
Crotchet Castle, «I am out of 


(ais) (218) fa] all patience with this march of 
—J mind. Here has my house 


been nearly burned down, by my cook taking 
it into her head to study hydrostatics, in a six- 
penny tract, published by the Steam Intellect 
Society, and written by a learned friend who is for 
doing all the world’s business as well as his own, 
and is equally well qualified to handle every branch 











aie) as 
“G 


of human knowledge. . . . My cook must read 
her rubbish in bed, and, as might naturally be 
expected, she dropped suddenly fast asleep, over- 
turned the candle, and set the curtains in a blaze.’’ 
Thus wrote Thomas Love Peacock sixty-six years 
ago, in derision of Lord Brougham and his Soci- 
ety for the Diffusion of Universal Knowledge. 
Brougham and Peacock have long since passed away, 
but the Steam Intellect Society, under one name or 
another, flourishes still for us to develop our muscles 
on. 


The latest title is ‘* Charles Dudley Warner’s 
Library of the Best Literature of the World,’’ a 
grotesque attempt to include all that is worth read- 
ing in thirty volumes, with biographies, criticisms, 
digests, synopses, and heaven only knows what—all 
visibly prepared with the object of giving the average 
ignoramus a full knowledge of nothing and a little 
knowledge of everything. This is the Steam Intel- 
lect Society working at its highest pressure, with all 
its dynamos booming, the steam-engines seething 
and snorting, the suck and thud of the pistons, the 
whirr of the driving-wheels, the spinning of the 
ball-valves—everything in the finest order, a brand- 
new, glistening plant, eminently pleasing to the 
chief engineer, Mr. Warner, and his assistant, Mr. 
Hamilton Mabie. And all to what end? In the 
case of cooks, seemingly, to somnolescence and the 
overturning of candles. In the case of less careless 
persons, to gabble about books they have never read; 
to half-baked knowledge in its crudest and most in- 
digestible state; to anything but a love of literature. 
A love of literature? Why, as far as you can, you 
kill literature itself by exploding on a family circle 
thirty volumes about books, instead of the books 
themselves. Five minutes’ conversation will be 
enough to betray the Warnerite. <««Gibbon?’’ he 
will say. ‘* Well, no; can’t say I’ve actually read 
him, you know. Dipped into him, of course, and 
all that. But Lecky says’?—and out he will come 
with his recollection of what Lecky says about Gib- 
bon in Mr. Warner’s ¢* Library of the Best Litera- 
ture of the World.’’ All that the Steam Intellect 
Society ever taught, or ever will teach, a man to do 
is to misquote somebody else’s opinions. 


From Scotland comes the news of the death of 
Mrs. Stevenson, the mother of Robert Louis, at the 
age of seventy. It is not much that we learn about 
her from her son’s writings and letters. It was to 
her, naturally, that «*R. L. S.’’ first confided his 
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ambition to be a writer of romance, —an ambition 
that he might almost be said to have been born 
with. He brought to her, when he was six years 
old, his first attempt at book-making,—a history of 
Moses, with illustrations representing the Israelites 
consoling themselves in the wilderness with tobacco 
pipes. And probably she more or less encouraged 
him in his revolt against his father’s determination 
to make him an engineer. ‘¢ Jenkins,’’ he once 
told her, ‘* has been lecturing to me about strains 
upon a bridge. I don’t want to know what a 
strain upon a bridge is. I want something with 
human interest in it.’ There is, by the by, a very 
sane and just summary of Stevenson’s work in the 
final volume of Justin McCarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times. Mr. McCarthy pokes quiet fun at the 
«impassioned young writers who clamored that 
some of Stevenson’s novels were beyond any ever 
written by Sir Walter Scott,’’ and says, truly 
enough, that ‘‘many men and women of less rap- 
turous and hyperbolic temperament were sometimes 
inclined to question Stevenson’s merits, merely be- 
cause of the wild trumpeting and drum-beating of 
his adorers.”” Mr. McCarthy’s general conclusion 
is, that his essays are better than his novels; that in 
fiction he did not so much start a new chapter as 
revive an old and brilliant one; and that, ‘* judged 
impartially by his own work, Stevenson is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest English writers during the 
later part of the nineteenth century.’ That praise 
is somewhat too qualified for the Stevenson enthu- 
siast, but that it gives a fair estimate of his final 
position seems to us to admit of little question. 


If the London correspondents of our papers were 
not so much occupied with describing the dresses 
worn at Mr. Astor’s receptions and the appearance 
of Ambassador Hay’s carriages, we might have 
known over a month ago that to Mr. Quiller Couch, 
the **Q’’ of so many pleasing essays and novels, 
had been intrusted the task of finishing Stevenson’s 


last novel, S¢ Jves. Stevenson wrote all but the 
last two or three chapters, and of these he left a com- 
plete outline. <‘* Q’’’s work will therefore be one 
of immense difficulty, far more complex than if he 
had been allowed to finish the tale in his own way. 
We are not very hopeful of the experiment, and 
would greatly have preferred a mere formal summary 
of Stevenson’s intentions to the piece of uninspired 
and compulsory hack-work which Mr. Couch must 
inevitably give us. However, **Q’’ has more 
than a faint echo of the Stevenson style and man- 
ner, and it will be readily admitted that if the thing 
had to be done at all, no better man could have 
been chosen to do it. 


In a readable, but not particularly original, article 
on the leading men of the House of Commons in 
this month’s Harper’s, Mr. T. P. O’Connor makes 
a curious slip. Speaking of Mr. Chamberlain he 


says: ** But whether the Tories like him or not, 
they will have to accept him if he insists on his 
rights; and on the whole, my expectation is that 
he will be a prominent member of the next Tory 
Cabinet.’” The mistake, of course, may not be 
Mr. O’Connor’s. The article was conceivably 
written as long ago as 1894, before the coming of 
Lord Salisbury’s government; in which case the 
editors should have brought it up to date. As every 
one knows, Mr. Chamberlain has been a ‘* promi- 
nent member of the Tory Cabinet’’ for nearly 
three years. 


Does any one know whether the Euphemia of 
Rudder Grange was sketched from life? If she was, 
then her original and the Miss Wilton who figures in 
the following extract from the London Daily News 
should be made acquainted. No two women ever 
pursued literature amid so many petty vexations. 

At Shoreditch County Court, betore Judge French, 
Q.C., a domestic servant named Ada Wilton claimed 
£2 6s. 8d. for a month’s wages and another 
month’s money in lieu of notice from Mrs. Stall- 
brass, of Graham Road, N. ‘The defendant denied 
liability, saying that the girl only stopped a week, 
and was always reading and writing. 

The Fudge — Why should she not read? 

The Defendant — And neglect her work? 
my, 1 wish you had had her for a week. 

The Fudge — How did she neglect her work? 

The Defendant —I was to pay her £14 4 year. 
Just listen how she treated me. I told her to cook 
some steak for the children when they came home 
from school. At one o’clock I went into the kitchen. 
The frying-pan was on the fire red-hot, and the 
steak was in the pantry. (Laughter.) 

The Plaintiff — That is not true. 

The Defendant —Oh, you wicked girl. Were 
you not busy writing a novelette? (Laughter. ) 

The Plaintiff — What if I were? I did not ne- 
glect your work. 

The Defendant —-1 saw the beginning of it. 
The title was The Vengeance of the Vicount. 
( Laughter. ) 

The Plaintiff — And a good title too. 
laughter. ) 

The Defendant — And what did you say when I 
spoke to you? 

The Plaintiff — Spoke. Do you call it speaking? 
You uttered shameful imprecations. 

The Defendant — Eh, what? 

The Plaintiff — Oh, of course, you don’t under- 
stand. (Laughter.) You swore. Did I not tell 
you I had been used to ladies? At the end of my 
month I was to go. I would not stand a woman 
who did not sound her ‘*h’s.’’ (Loud laughter. ) 

The Defendant—Your honor, she was most 
insulting. She used to sniggle when I spoke. She 
used to say, ‘* Please speak English. I don’t 
understand Whitechapel.’? (Laughter. She spilt 


Oh, 


(Loud 
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a bottle of ink over the breakfast tablecloth. When 
I asked her about it she said she had an idea in her 
head and was bound to write it. 

The Plaintiff— And I am not going to miss ideas. 

The Defendant— When I told her to go she said 
she did not care; she would leave there and then. 
She said she had found a publisher, and she would 
beat Marie Corelli. 

The Plaintiff —I never used such slang. I said 
I would outvie Marie Corelli. I have found a 
publisher. When I have saved enough money they 
will print my book. No more caps and aprons for 
me then. 

The Fudge — Will you give her the month’s money 
without notice? 

The Defendant — Yes, with pleasure. 
be as writer-fied as she likes, 

The Plaintiff —1?1\ take it. 
published she can have it back. 


Let her 


When my novel is 
(Laughter. ) 


Until the Press Clipping Bureau shall have re- 
duced its prices very considerably, there will be 
a field for such a volume as has just been published, 
in Paris, on Verlaine. The book is called Pau/ Ver- 
laine et Ses Contemporains, Par Un Témoin Im- 
partial. It is a collection of everything which 
‘* friends or adversaries, writers, journalists, artists, 
critics, professors, sociologists, periodical reviews, 
publishers, etc., have said, written, or published about 
Verlaine.’? The book should be extremely inter- 
esting, and indeed such volumes might well be 
compiled concerning our well-known men. 


The Rev. James A. Chamberlin of Newark, New 


Jersey, means to fight fire with fire. ** Yellow’’ 
journalism is to be attacked by ‘‘yellow’’ sermon- 
izing, and to his task Mr. Chamberlin brings a 
talent fully equal to that of the editorial staff of the 
World and Journal. With the irreverent intimacy 
only to be heard from the pulpit, he announced the 
title of his discourse as, Jf Jesus Were an Editor; 
propounded the question, ‘‘Could Jesus success- 
fully edit a New York daily paper?’’ and gave as 
its answer an emphatic No. 

According to Mr. Chamberlin’s statement of his 
proposed editor’s course, we should have an ex- 
tremely fearless, clean, and readable paper. But in 
demonstrating this Mr. Chamberlin gives an extraor- 
dinary justification of the new journalism, by 
trying to prove that such a paper would be an utter 
failure. ‘*' The clergy would all denounce Him,”’ 
he says, because he would be unsectarian; ‘* the 
politicians would all oppose him,—the millionaires 
would be down on him,—the laboring man would 
refuse to take the paper,—yellow journalists would 
fight Jesus,—society would work against the paper.’’ 
Then follow some more extraordinary statements, 
which we confess our entire inability to com- 
prehend. 


«« Jesus would be no more popular with college 
men, for He had no title. His paper would not be 
popular with professional men of any class. Jesus, 
when on earth, had only one professional man 
among His disciples, Dr. Luke; and who knows if 
he had any practice to leave ?”’ 

Mr. Chamberlin succeeds in being sensational 
(which is what he says Jesus would be), and prob- 
ably accomplishes his object. But such talk is 
wickedly foolish and ill-advised. The way to 
decent journalism is not made by announcing before 
the event that it cannot exist. A series of such 
sermons would be an admirable advertisement for 
Mr. Pulitzer and Mr. Hearst;—if sermons have 
any effect, one might expect every Christian house- 
hold to subscribe to The World and The Fournal 
as the only possible compromise. 


Both English and American papers have devoted 
considerable space to the production of a panto- 
mime,’ Chand d’ Habits (Old Clo’), at Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s new theater, and we are likely to hear some- 
thing of Mme. Jane May’s season of pantomime 
at the Royalty Theatre. It is a real delight to 
know that this classic art can receive some support 
in London, even though the performers come from 
Marseilles and Paris. 

In this country we once saw L’ Enfant Prodigue, 
and, in spite of great advertising, the performances 
were not supported. Last winter Mme. Pilar- 
Morin endeavored to travel through this country, 
giving performances in pantomime. Her undoubted 
talent had been proven to us, and although elaborate 
scenery and costly advertising were not possible to 
her, her performances were exquisite; in a way, the 
most satisfying feature of the past theatrical season. 
But to see them one was forced to go to the vaude- 
ville houses, and to the cheaper outlying theaters. 
The result was, that charming talent was wasted, 
nightly cast before unappreciative and vulgar audi- 
ences. It can be called nothing short of disgraceful 
that no first-class theater could count on its patrons 
to appreciate Mme. Pilar-Morin. The complaint 
that America does not enjoy many of the advantages 
of European civilization may apparently be often 
met by the observation that America does not want 
them. 


A passage in the private annals of THe Cuap- 
Book, now made public by the consent of every one 
concerned, throws a most interesting light upon 
editorial methods, and upon the means by which it 
is to be presumed that Mr. Eugene L. Didier has 
insinuated his articles into the periodical press. In- 
stead of paying $1 to join a ‘¢ Contributors’ Club,’’ 
or to have his manuscript revised, Mr. Didier in- 
serts an advertisement. We take great pleasure in 
printing a communication which has been addressed 
us by the American Press Company: 
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Tue American Press Company. 
Ba.timore, Mp., May 29, 1897. 
Messrs. Hersert S, Stone & Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Gentlemen,—We inclose $1 to pay our advertisement in 
Tue Cuar-Boox, May 15th. 

We have decided to stop advertising in Tut Cuar-Boox for 
two reasons; 

I. The returns are not worth the small amount spent, 

II. Because we believe in reciprocity. You do not. Mr. 
Didier, our literary adviser, has sent Tue Cuar-Boox three con- 
tributions during the last three months, all of which are better 
than anything that has been published during that time in your 
magazine ; but you have treated them with cool indifference. We 
must stand up for our own. You do not want us; we do not 
want you: we are quits. We will send our advertising and our 
articles to a more appreciative market. Good-by. 

Yours respectfully, American Press CoMPANY. 

This letter seemed to us to furnish such food for 
reflection that we wrote at once to the American 
Press Company, saying that we intended to print 
their communication, and should be glad if it might 
be with their permission. ‘The reply we copy for 
the information it gives concerning Mr. Didier, who 
might otherwise be unknown to some of our readers: 

Battimorg, Mp.,, June 3, 1897. 

We have no objection to your printing our letter of the 29th 
of May, from start to finish, but we expect to be allowed the 
courtesy of a reply, should we deem one called for by any re- 
marks of yours. Mr. Didier has written books which have 
been successful, both in this country and in Europe (Life of 
Edgar A. Poe—19 editions; Life and Letters of Madame 
Bonaparte, which went through four editions in one month in 
America, and soon passed into a third edition in England; was 
also translated into French, and published in Paris, etc.). He 
has been a contributor to most of the leading American periodi- 
cals, daily, weekly, and monthly (newspapers, journals, and 
magazines), 

We have the right to spend our money where it will do us 
the most good, and be most appreciated. 

AMERICAN Press Co. 

We hope for a sprightly reply from the American 
Press Company, and we trust they may ‘‘ deem one 
called for’’ by the following remarks. 

The inalienable right to spend money where it 
will do the most good, and be most appreciated, we 
hoped we were extending to the American Press 
Company when we accepted their advertisement. 
The inalienable right to insult editors we must deny, 
even tothem. No more degraded standard of lit- 
erary judgment is possible than that which Mr. 
Didier seems to imply he has found in the editors 
who have accepted his contributions (unless, indeed, 
the advertisements he inserted were more costly 
than the one in the May 15th Cuar-Boox). We 
do not claim the immaculacy of editors; personal 
feeling and business considerations do have their un- 
fortunate part in many a literary judgment. But 
that anything so crass and lacking in self-respect 
was to be found among authors we did not know 
until the arrival of Mr. Didier’s illuminating epistle. 
This is the kind of man who occasionally almost 
persuades the public that log-rolling is all there is 
in the literary life. 

To say that the art of book-making has made 
tremendous strides during the past few years in the 


United States is to make a statement that no one has 
failed to note. Nevertheless, the regenerate book 
cover has its drawback. Why, to state the griev- 
ance brutally, should so many of the daintily bound 
volumes be so sticky? By what right does a pub- 
lisher offer a book for sale whose cover has all the 
adhesive qualities of liquid glue? The explanation 
must naturally come from the publishers,— those 
of them who are the most egregious sinners. Mean- 
while, the book-lover has a right to protest against 
the necessity of putting on a pair of gloves every 
time he picks up a new book. There is only one 
publishing crime worse than the sticky cover, and 
that is the colored cover which rubs off. The 
Edinburgh Stevenson was rendered intolerable by 
this defect. Lady Macbeth had no more trouble 
with the cursed spot than the purchasers of this 
edition are having with their hands. One asks for 
little when he insists that fast covers with fast 
colors be supplied him, as a partial compensation for 
the outrageously high price at which the books were 
offered to original subscribers in this country. 


The publication of a poem by Mr. Aldrich, on the 
first page of the Boston Hera/d, at the time of the 
dedication of the Shaw Monument, is a suggestion 
to the newer journalism, of which we are beginning 
to see hints from time to time. The position of 
public odist given by popular consent is something 
more dignified than a tawdry laureateship; we are 
delighted to see Mr. Aldrich in touch with contem- 
porary events. And we know of nothing more 
elevating to the tone of the press than the temporary 
suppression of murder news to give place for patriotic 
verse. 


In his preface to the French translation of Fohbx 
Gabriel Borkman, Count Prozor describes an inter- 


view he had with Ibsen. The part referring to his 
method of work is particularly interesting. We 
reprint it from the Academy : 

‘<I transfer to the stage certain people whom | 
have observed, certain events which I have seen or 
which have been related to me— I throw in a little 
poetry —and that’s how it’s done.’’ He claims 
to have seen in real life every character that he has 
placed on the stage. Count Prozor mentioned the 
Rat Wife, to which Ibsen replied: ‘She was a 
little old woman who used to come to kill rats at 
the school where I was educated. She carried a 
little dog in a bag, and there were tales of children 
who had followed her and fallen into the sea. That 
was just what I wanted for bringing about the dis- 
appearance of Little Eyolf.’’ 


The Saturday Review is under the impression that 
Mr. Hamlin Garland is a woman. It is true that 
the reviewer was not quite certain, and daintily 
picked his way without absolutely committing him- 
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self; yet the evidence is fairly conclusive. The 
Saturday's invariable rule is courteously to prefix 
Mr. to the names of authors; Mr. Garland is stu- 
diously deprived of this mark of distinction, and 
appears only as Hamlin Garland. << It reads like a 
piece of autobiography,’’ says the reviewer, ‘‘ and 
only an American woman could describe for us the 
growth of a strong, self-reliant, beautiful, and thor- 
oughly American girl like Rose. . . . It is not 
often that a woman has ventured to give expression 
to her delight in the animal and physical beauty of a 
well-built man so frankly as does Hamlin Garland.”’ 
* * * * * 

This is only a part of the rather pathetic, and yet 
comic, picture which London criticism of the moment 
presents,—adrift on the sea of American fiction. 
As Americans, we should be glad that it has really 
slipped its moorings, even though at present it 
clutches wildly at water and thin air. The Athe- 
na@um is now the only important critical journal 
which is safe at the old anchorage. In general, it 
still imbeds in a few trivial expressions of ignorance 
this as the gem of its critical acumen: ‘* We 
confess we have not liked the American spell- 
ing.’’ With all the other reviews there is a dis- 
tinct move for friendliness to American literature, 
and a desire to appreciate it. The only difficulty is 
this: the main value of American novels is sup- 
posed to be that they describe a life different from 
that of England. Curiosity concerning social con- 
ditions here is, of course, a legitimate source of 
interest, but the English reviewer knows so little of 
America that he is quite at sea as to what is and 
what is not a true picture of our society. He longs 
to take refuge in the belief, that the more untrue to 
life in England a book is, the more true it must be 
to life in America. And he praises Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton. It is a struggle to be just—against great 
odds. And in the end the reviewer is sure to know 
a great deal about American life, as we know a great 
deal about English life, from the innumerable novels 
we have read. 








THE ROSE BOWER 
CRIMSON bower the garden glows, 


In overhanging noon, intense and bare, 
Enisled and bathed in silence and repose, 
As it were mirrored on the azure air; 

All molten lies the faint blue-shimmering deep, 

Impalpably transparent, smooth with light; 

Far in the fragrant pines the hot winds sleep; 

And nothing moves, and all dark things are bright. 

Yet is this fair round of tranquillity 

This swathe of color, wheresoe’er it be, 

The burning shell of elemental strife; 

And never yet so fleeting seemed sweet life; 

So fragile this thin film of human eyes, 

In whose slight orb are springtime and sunrise; 


So perishable this incandescent frame, 
Lone nature’s inextinguishable pyre 
Of transitory loveliness and bliss, — 
This undulating and eternal flame 

Of beauty burning in its perfumed fire, 
And passion dying in its fiery kiss. 


The high-erected vision sinks away, 
And from these bathing flames of night and day, 
Where fades to ashes this majestic dream, 
My soul springs up erect, alone, supreme, 
And, passing from this glory, doth survey, 
As some spent meteor’s low and dying gleam, 
This radiant life that burns all else away, 
Consuming its own star; a moment where 
About its feet morning and evening flare 
The spirit gazes, still a stranger there — 
Not yet unfolds aloft eternal wings. 
Then slowly lapsing into sensuous things, 
Once more do I inhale this glorious light, 
Breathe the soft air and fee] the flowering earth, 
And on me comes the everlasting sea, 
Purple horizons, emerald-hanging woods, 
The rose-bower, and love’s blissful solitudes, 
Where voices of eternity 
Have wandered from my birth, 
And nothing save love’s mystery 
Shines with immortal worth. 

G. E. Woopserry. 





BACCHYLIDAS#* 


NCE more will sound a voice that sung, 
Though hushed for lengthened cen- 
turies; 
«« Syren of smooth and specious tongue,”’ 
Dear to the heart of Sophocles. 





Soon we shall know if Pindar’s sneer, 
Which silenced other poets’ praise, 
Is still a judgment we must fear, 
Or if thou hast ‘‘ melodious grace.”’ 


The Epinician bards are gone, 
An age has come decreeing peace; 
But yet no day will ever dawn 
Dead to a voice that raptured Greece. 
Joet Benton. 
* The lost rival of Pindar, many of whose poems have been 


recently discovered in Egypt, and which will soon be published 
by the British Museum. 
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of IGNORANCE 








THE DECLINE OF IG- 
NORANCE 
OST of us are prepared to admit that the 


motto suspended over the mantel in the 
college students’ room, 


MUCH STUDY IS A WEARINESS TO THE FLESH, 


is obvious and convincing enough. Some of us might 
go so far as to be surprised a little, that it took a Solo- 
mon to say it. Almost any one could say it. Solo- 
mon’s wisdom leaves off where a high school girl’s 
begins. 

It is a serious question whether the average Ameri- 
can youth is ever given a chance to thirst for knowl- 
edge. He thirsts for ignorance instead. From the 
very first he is hemmed in by knowledge on every 
hand. The kindergarten, stealthily, scientifically, 
with suave relentlessness, has closed in upon the child’s 
own life with himself. The dear, old-fashioned 
breathing-spell he used to have after getting here— 
whither has it gone? The rough, strong, unseemly, 
ruthless grown-up world crowds to the very edge 
of every tiny beginning human life. It has no pa- 
tience with trailing clouds of glory. Flocks of in- 
fants every year—new-comers to this planet—who 
can but watch them sadly, huddled closer and closer 
to the little strip of wonder that is left, near the land 
from which they came? No lingering away from us. 
No infinite holiday. Childhood walks a precipice, 
crowded to the brink of birth. We tabulate its 
moods. We register its learning inch byinch. We 
draw its poor little premature soul out of its body 
breath by breath. Infants have nerves now. They 
cannot but think about themselves. It is a mere 
matter of vocabulary. 


Poem. When I Was Weaned. 
My First Tooth. A Study. 


Being profound, considering how much knowledge 
awaits us in almost every direction, in these devour- 
ing days, would seem to be merely a matter of choice. 
The choice lies, with most of us, between superficial 
knowledge and profound ignorance. 

That there are worse things than profound igno- 
rance, that ignorance is the only way that profundity 
of any kind can be acquired, goes without saying. 
No one says very much about it. 

We are busy for the most part—as busy as we can 
be—in trying to get rid of what profundity we have. 
Looking at the matter in a large way, the cultivation 
of a man, his usefulness to his fellows, his general in- 
terest to himself, must almost inevitably turn upon the 
question whether he has the moral courage to be ig- 
norant, to keep his ignorance profound and discrimi- 
nating enough, and independent enough to insure his 
being the master of some great human delight before 
he dies. 

An almost superhuman instinct of specialization 
has made itself the impulse of our modern life. We 


are familiar with it in commerce. The principle is 
universally applied to the vocations of men. It has 
found its way into the upper levels of our educational 
institutions. It has sufficiently touched our literature 
to make specialists of our writers. 

The next step is to make specialists of our readers, 
The centripetal movement of modern society has not 
yet outgrown its material forms or passed its mighty 
secret on to the bewildering world of books. We 
center our lives in cities. We scatter our reading 
over continents and skies. We are midgets, but are 
we not bound to be cosmic ones? Half dead, but 
never-say-die, we read more and more, and then 
more again. We keep up the fight for infinity to the 
bitter end. Stunned by what we cannot remember, 
dizzied by what we cannot forget, we read too much 
because we cannot stop thinking. Then we read 
more because we have. 

The sweeping centrifugal power which is the awful 
Soul of this present moment has caught us in its 
grasp. In the whirl and eddy of endless books we 
are inexorably borne on—whither? Into idiocy? 
Insanity? Death? Gentle forgetfulness? Would 
it were these,—any of these, anything but the cease- 
less shallows, where our spirits float and dream—dead, 
waterlogged, scattered, driftwood things. 


As long as our reading is looked upon as some- 
thing by itself, as long as our reading is done as we 
do nothing else, the curse of the superficial shall 
descend upon us and upon our children. If it but 
came to us to read the way we live,— making a 
choice of something, — there is not a man among us 
who would not come, in the course of his life, to a 
profound insight and habit and necessity and eager- 
ness in his relation to books, who would not be 
capable in the highest sense of communing with 
some of the great creators of human life, who would 
not, by the one door to which he is born the near- 
est, find his way into the temple of Literature, feel 
its vastness arching over him, know for himself the 
galleries where, one above the other, the generations 
gather in the human heart, where, in the immortal 
murmur and buzz and whisper of the assembled 
world — Man, wandering in from his own little 
nineteenth century, touches eternal life, knows Who 
he is. 


An encyclopedia would be the making of a man 
if he would read the wrong articles. The curse of 
our prevailing education is its uniformity. If there 
were really a limited amount of knowledge in reserve, 
if we were obliged to economize infinity, there 
would seem to be a sufficient explanation for this 
endless chain of human beings repeating one another. 
But as it is, with all the amazing variety of the 
knowledge that humanity needs, we bend our whole 
energies, as a nation, to teaching our young men the 
same things in the same way. In the business 
world this would be called over-production and hard 
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times. In the intellectual world we call it culture. 
From its public-school system to its typical college 
course, the whole United States is engaged in mak- 
ing knowledge a drug on the market. He who 
knows what every one knows has possessed himself 
of what no one needs. He has unfitted himself for 
needing what others have. 

We are suffering to-day in art and letters, in all 
the greater gifts of the intellectual life, from a delib- 
erate elaborate organized national defiance of the 
law of supply and demand. It may be answered 
that there are plenty of men who know the ‘‘ wrong 
things’? who never come to anything,— but the 
wrong things. The Walking Encyclopedia may be 
cited, 

It can only be said that the real trouble with 
‘*The Walking Encyclopedia’’ is that he never 
walks. He stands still, turning round and round 
on his knowledge. If he would apply, however, 
the same amount of walking to the same amount of 
knowledge that the rest of his fellow-men are wont 
to do, it would not take him long to bring the world 
to his feet. He could hardly help being necessary 
to it. He would know ‘* the wrong things,’? — 
the things the world had learned as one man, in 
public school and college, not to know. 

Geratp Staney Les. 








LEAVES 


YRIADS and myriads plumed their glis- 
tening wings, 
As fine as any bird that soars and sings. 


As bright as fireflies or the dragon-flies, 
Or birds of paradise. 


Myriads and myriads waved their sheeny fans, 
Soft as the dove’s breast, or the pelican’s, 
And some were gold,and some were green, and some 


Pink-lipped, like apple-bloom. 


A low wind tossed the plumage all one way, 
Rippled the gold feathers, and green and gray,— 
A low wind that in moving sang one song 

All day and all night long. 


Sweet honey in the leafage, and cool dew, 

A roof of stars, a tent of gold and blue. 

Silence and sound at once, and dim green light, 
To turn the gold day night. 


Some trees hung lanterns out, and some had stars, 
Silver as Hesper, and rose-red as Mars; 

A low wind flung the lanterns low and high, — 
A low wind like a sigh. 


Myriads and myriads, more in number than 
The sea’s sands, or its drops of water wan, 
Sang one Name in the rapture that is May; 
With faces turned one way. 

KaTHarine Tynan. 


A STOLEN FESTIVAL 


AVID MACY’S house stood on the 

’ spur of a breezy upland at the end of a 

road. The far-away neighbors, who 

lived on the main highway and could 

see the passin’, often thanked their stars that they 
had been called to no such isolation; you might, 
said they, as well be set down in the middle of a 
pastur’, They wondered how David’s Letty could 
stand it. She had been married ’most a year, and 
before that she had been forever on the go. But 
there! if David Macy had told her the sun rose in 
the west, she’d ha’ looked out for it there every 
identical mornin’. The last proposition had some 
color in it, for Letty was very muchinlove. Toan 
impartial view, David was a stalwart fellow with 
clear gray eyes and square shoulders, a prosperous 
yoeman ofthe fiber to which America owes her 
being. But to Letty he was something superhuman 
in poise and charm. David had no conception of 
his heroic responsibilities; and he would have owned 
himself frankly puzzled had he guessed how the 
ideal of him grew and strengthened in her maiden 
mind, and how her after-worship exalted it into 
something thrilling and passionate, not to be de- 
scribed even by a tongue more facile than hers. 
Letty had a vivid nature, capable of responding to 
those delicate influences which move to spiritual 
issues. There were throes of love within her, of 
aspiration, of an ineffable delight in being. She 
never tried to understand them, nor did she talk 
about them; but then, she never tried to paint the 
sky or copy the robin’s song. Life was very mys- 
terious, but one thing was quite as mysterious as 
another. She did sometimes brood for a moment 
over the troubled sense that, in some fashion, she 
spoke in another key from ‘‘ other folks,’’ who did not 
seem to know that joy was not altogether joy, but 
three quarters pain, and who had never learned how 
it brought its own aching sense of incompleteness; 
but that only seemed to her a part of the general 
wonder of things. There had been one strange 
spring morning in her life when she went with her 
husband into the woods to hunt up a wild steer. 
She knew every foot of the place, and yet one turn 
of the path brought them into the heart of a picture 
thrillingly new with the unfamiliarity of pure and 
living beauty. The evergreens enfolded them in a 
palpable dusk; but entrancingly near, shimmering 
under a sunny gleam, stood a company of birches 
in their first spring wear. They were trembling, 
not so much under the breeze as from the hurry- 
ing rhythm of the year. Their green was vivid 
enough to leave the vision in light; and Letty looked 
beyond it to a brighter vista still. There, in an 
opening, lay a bank of violets, springing in the sun. 
Their blue was a challenge to the skyey blue above; 
it pierced the sight, awaking new longings and 
strange memories. It seemed to Letty as if some 
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invisible finger touched her on the heart and made 
her pause. Then David turned, smiling kindly 
upon her, and she ran to him with a little cry, and 
put her arms about his neck. 

«« What is it?’’ he asked, stroking her hair with 
a gentle hand. ‘* What is it, little child ?”’ 

«<Q, it’s nothin’?!’’ said Letty chokingly. 
‘It’s only —I like you so!”’ 

The halting thought had no purple wherein to 
clothe itself; but it meant as much as if she had 
read the poets until great words had become famil- 
iar, and she could say ‘‘love.’” He was the spring 
day, the sun, the blue of the sky, the quiver of 
leaves; and she felt it, and had a pain at her heart. 

Now, on an autumn morning, David was stand- 
ing within the great space in front of the barn, 
greasing the wheels preliminary to a drive to market; 
and Letty stood beside him, bareheaded, her break- 
fast dishes forgotten. She was a round thing with 
quick movements not ordinarily belonging to one so 
plump; her black hair was short, and curled rough- 
ly, and there were freckles on her little snub nose. 
David looked up at her red cheeks and the merry 
shine of her eyes, and smiled upon her. 

«© You look pretty nice this mornin’,’’ 
marked. 

Letty gave a little dancing step and laughed. 
The sun was bright; there was a purple haze over 
the hills, and the nearer woods were yellow. The 
world was a jewel newly set for her. 

<<] am nice!”’ said she. ‘’ David, do you know 
our anniversary’s comin’ on? It’s most a year 
since we were married —a year the fifteenth.’’ 

David loosened the last wheel, and rose to look 
at her. 

‘«Sho!’’ said he with great interest. ‘Is that 
so? Well, ’t was a good bargain. Best trade I 
ever made in my life!”’ 

‘«And we’ve got to celebrate,’’ said Letty 
masterfully. <*I’ll tell you how. I’ve had it all 
planned fora month. We’ll get up at four, have 
our breakfast, ride over to Star Pond and picnic all 
day long. We’ll take a boat and go out rowin’, 
and we ’l] eat our dinner on the water! ”’ 

David smiled back at her, and then, with a sud- 
den recollection, pursed his lips, 

‘*«I’m awful sorry, Letty,’’ he said honestly, 
«but I’ve got to go over to Long Pastur’ an’ do 
that fencin’, or I can’t put the cattle in there before 
we turn ’em into the shack. You know that fence 
was al] done up in the spring, but that cussed 
breachy cow of Tolman’s hooked it down; an’ if I 
wait for him to do it—well, you know what he is! ”’ 

«©Q, you can put off your fencin’!”’ cried 
Letty. ‘* Only one day! O, you can!”’ 

‘«T could ’most any other time,’’ said David, 
with reason, ‘* but here it is ’most Saturday, an’ next 
week the thrashin’-machine’s comin’. I’m awful 
sorry, Letty. I am, honest!’’ 

Letty turned half round like a troubled child, and 


he re- 


began grinding one heel into the turf. She was 
conscious of an odd mortification. It was not, said 
her heart, that the thing itself was so dear to her; 
it was only that David ought to want immeasurably 
to do it. She had always put great stress upon the 
visible signs of an invisible bond, and she would be 
long in getting over her demand for the unreason of 
love. 

David threw down the monkey-wrench and put 
an arm about her waist. 

««Come now, you don’t care, do you?’’ he 
asked, lovingly. ‘* One day’s the same as another, 
now ain’t it?’’ 

** Is it?’’ said Letty, a smile running over her 
face and into her wet eyes. ‘* Well, then, le’s have 
Fourth of July fireworks next Sunday mornin’!”’ 

David looked a little hurt; but that was only the 
effect of being puzzled. His sense of humor wore 
a different complexion from Letty’s. He liked a 
joke, and he could tell a good story, but they must 
lie within the logic of fun. Letty could put her 
own interpretation on her griefs, and twist them 
into shapes calculated to send her into hysterical 
mirth. 

*©You see,’’ said David soothingly, ‘‘ we’re 
goin’ to be together as long as we live. It ain’t as 
if we ’d got to rake an’ scrape an’ plan to git a min- 
ute alone, as it used to be, now, isit? An’ after 
the fencin’ ’s done, an the thrashin’, an’ we’ve 
got nothin’ on our minds, we’!] take both horses 
an’ go to Star Pond. Come, now! Be good girl!’’ 

The world seemed very quiet because Letty was 
holding silence, and he looked anxiously down at 
the top of her head. Then she relented a little and 
turned her face up to his—her rebellious eyes and 
unsteady mouth. But meeting the loving honesty 
of his look, her heart gave a great bound of allegiance 
and she laughed aloud. 

«« There!’’ she said. ‘* Have it so. 
say another word. J don’tcare!”’ 

These were David’s unconscious victories, born, 
not of his strength or tyranny, but out of the woman’s 
maternal comprehension of him; her lavish conces- 
sion of all the small things of life to the one which 
seemed to her great. She had taken him for granted, 
and thenceforth judged him by the intention and not 
the act. 

David was bending to kiss her, but he stopped 
midway, and his arm fell. 

«« There’s Debby Low,”’ said he. ‘* By jinks! 
I ain’t more ’n half a man when she’s round. She 
makes me feel so sheepish. I guess it’s that eye o’ 
her ’n. It goes through ye like a needle.”’ 

Letty laughed lightheartedly, and looked down 
the path across the lot. Debby, a little, bent old 
woman, was toiling slowly along, a large carpet-bag 
swinging from one hand. Letty drew a long breath 
and tried to feel resigned. 

**She’s got on her black alpaca,’’ said she. 
««She ’s comin’ to spend the day!”’ 


I won’t 
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David answered her look with one of commisera- 
tion, and, gathering up his wrench and oil, ‘¢ put 
for’’ the barn. 

«<I’d stay if I could do any good,”’ he said, 
hastily, ‘*but I can’t. I might as well stan’ from 
under.”’ 

Debby threw her empty carpet-bag over the stone 
wall, and followed it, clambering slowly and pain- 
fully. Her large feet were clad in congress boots; 
and when she had alighted, she regarded them with 
deep affection, and slowly wiped them upon either 
ankle, a stork-like process at which David, safe in 
the barn, could afford to smile. 

«If it don’t rain soon,”’ she called fretfully, ««I 
guess you ’Il find yourselves alone and forsaken, like 
pelicans in the wilderness. Anybody must want to 
see ye to trapse up through that lot as I’ve been 
doin,’an’ git their best clothes all over dirt.’” 

«<You could ha’ come in the road,”’ said Letty, 
smiling. Letty had a very sweet temper, and she 
had early learned that it takes all sorts o’ folks to 
make a world. It was a part of her leisurely and 
generous scheme of life to live and let live. 

«« Ain’t the road dustier’n the path?’’ inquired 
Debby contradictorily. ‘* My stars! I guess ’t is. 
Well, now, what do you s’pose brought me up here 
this mornin’ ?”’ 

Letty’s eyes involuntarily sought the bag, whose 
concave sides flapped hungrily together; but she told 
her lie with cheerfulness. <‘¢* I don’t know.”’ 

«*T guess yedon’t. No, I ain’t comin’ in. I’m 
goin’ over to Mis’ Tolman’s to spend the day. 
I’m in hopes she ’s got biled dish. You look here! ’’ 
She opened the bag, and searched portentously in its 
depths, the while Letty, in some unworthy interest, 
regarded the smooth thick hair under her large poke- 
bonnet. Debby had an original fashion of coloring 
it; and this no one had suspected until her little 
grandson innocently revealed the secret. She rubbed 
it with a candle, in unconscious imitation of an 
actor’s makeup, and then powdered it with soot 
from the kettle. *‘*I believe to my soul she does!’ 
said Letty to herself. 

But Debby, breathing hard, had taken something 
from the bag, and was holding it out on the end of 
a knotted finger. 

«<There!’’ she said, ‘‘ain’t that yourn? Vianna 
said ’t was your engagement ring.”’ 

Letty flushed scarlet, and snatched the ring trem- 
blingly. She gave an involuntary look at the barn 
where David was whistling a merry stave. 

«©O my!”’ she breathed. ‘* Where’d you find 
it?”’ 

«« Well, that’s the question!’’ returned Debby 
triumphantly. <‘* Where ’d ye lose it?”’ 

But Letty had no mind to tell. She slipped the 
ring on her finger, and looked obstinate. 

««Can’t I get you somethin’ to put in your 
bag?’’ she asked cannily. Debby was diverted, 
though only for the moment. 


««T should like a mite o’ pork,’’ she answered, 
lowering her voice and giving a glance, in her turn, 
at the barn. ‘*I s’pose ye don’t want bim to 
know of it?”’ 

««T should like to be told why!’’ flamed Letty, 
in an indignation disproportioned to its cause. Debby 
had unconsciously hit the raw. ‘*Do you s’pose 
I’d do anything David can’t hear?”’ 

«* Law, I didn’t know,’’ said Debby, as if the 
matter were of very little consequence. “‘ Mis’ 
Peleg Chase, she gi’n me a beef-bone, ’tother day, 
an’ she says, ‘Don’t ye tell Sim!’ An’ Mis’ 
Squire Hill gi’n me a pail o’ lard, but she hid it 
underneath the fence, an’ made me come for’t 
after dark. I dunno how you ’re goin’ to get along 
with menfolks if ye offer ’em the whip -hand. 
They ’Il take it, anyway. Well, don’t you want 
to know where I come on this ring?’’ 

Letty had taken a few hasty steps toward the 
house. ‘* Yes, I do,’’ said she, turning about. 
«« Where was it?”’ 

«« Well, Sammy was in swimmin’, an’ he dove 
into the Old Hole, to see ’f ’t it had any bottom to 
*t. Vianna made him vow he would n’t go in 
whilst he had that rash; but he come home with his 
shirt wrong side out, an’ she made him own up. 
But he ’d ha’ told anyway, he was so possessed to 
show that ring. He see suthin’ gleamin’ on a 
willer root nigh the bank, an’ he dove, an’ there 
*t was. I told Sammy mebby you’d give him 
suthin’ for’t, an’ he said there wa’ n’t nothin’ in 
the world he wanted but a mite o’ David’s solder, 
out in the shed-chamber.”’ 

«« He shall have it,’’ said Letty hastily. ‘*1I7ll 
get itnow. Don’t yousay anything!’’ And then 
she knew she had used the formula she detested, 
and that she was no better than Mrs. Peleg Chase 
or the wife of Squire Hill. 

She ran frowning into the house, and down and 
up from kitchen to cellar. Presently she reap- 
peared, panting, with a great tin pan borne before 
her like a laden salver. She set it down at Debby’s 
feet, and began packing its contents into the yawn- 
ing bag. 

««There!’’ she said, working with haste. 
** There ’s the solder, all of it. And here’s some 
of our sweet corn. We planted late.’’ 

Debby took an ear from the pan, and, tearing 
open the husk, tried a kernel with a critical thumb. 

‘© Tough, ain’t it?’’ she said disparagingly. 
«« Likely to be, thistimeo’ year. Is that the pork?”’ 

It was a generous cube, swathed in a fresh white 
cloth. 

«« Yes, it is,’? said Letty breathlessly, thrusting 
it in and shutting the bag. ‘* There!”’ 

«« Streak o’ fat an’ streak o” lean?’’ inquired 
Debby remorselessly. 

««Tt’s the best we ’ve got; that’s all I can say. 
Now I’ve got to speak to David before he har- 
nesses. Good-by!”’ 


? 
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In a fever of impatience she fled away to the 
barn. 

«« Well, if ever!’’ ejaculated Debby, lifting the 
bag and turning slowly about to take her homeward 
path. ‘Great doin’s, I say!’? And she made 
no reply when Letty, prompted by a tardy con- 
science, stopped in the barn doorway and called to 
her, ‘* Tell Sammy I’m much obliged. Tell him 
I shall make turnovers to-morrow.’’ Debby was 
thinking of the pork and the likelihood of its being 
properly diversified. 

Letty swept into the barn like a hurrying wind. 
The horses backed, and laid their ears flat, and 
David, grooming one of them, gentled him, and 
inquired of him confidentially what was the matter. 

««O David, come out here! please come out!’’ 
called Letty breathlessly. ‘I’ve got to see you.”’ 

David appeared with some wonderment on his 
face, and Letty precipitated herself upon him, mind- 
less of curry-comb and horse-hairs and the fact that 
she was presently to do butter. ‘* David,’’ she 
cried, ‘*I can’t stand it. I’ve got to tell you. 
You know this ring?’’ 

David looked at it, interested and yet perplexed. 

«« Seems if 1’d seen you wear it,’’ said he. 

Letty gave way, and laughed hysterically. 

««Seems if you had!’’ she repeated. ‘I’ve 
wore it over a year. ‘There ain’t a girl in town but 
knows it. I showed it to’emall. I told ’em ’t 
was my engagement ring.”’ 

David looked at it, and then at her. She 
seemed to him a little mad. He could quiet the 
horses, but not a woman, in so vague an exigency. 

«« What made you tell ’em that?’’ he asked, at 
a venture. 

««Don’t you see? There wasn’t one of ’em 
that was engaged but had a ring—and presents, 
David—and they knew I never had anything, or 
I’d have showed ’em.’’ 

David was not a dull man; he had very sound 
views on the tariff, and, though social questions 
might thrive outside his world, the town blessed 
him for an able citizen. But he felt troubled; he 
was condemned, and it was the world’s voice which 
had condemned him. 

«*«T don’t know’s I ever did give you anything, 
Letty,’’ he said, with a new pain stirring in his 
face. ‘*I don’t believe I ever thought of it. It 
wa’ n’t that I begrudged anything.’’ 

««O, my soul, no!’’ cried Letty, in an agony of 
her own. ‘I knew how ’t was. It wa’n’t your 
way, but they didn’t know that. And I could n’t 
have ’em thinkin’ what they did think, now could 
I? So I bought me—David, I bought me that 
high comb I used to wear, and—and a blue hand- 
kerchief—and a thimble—and—and—this ring. 
And I said you give ’em tome. And I trusted to 
chance for your never findin’ it out. But I always 
hated the things; and as soon as we were married, I 
broke the comb, and burnt up the handkerchief, 


and hammered the thimble into a little wad and 
buried it. But I didn’t dare to stop wearin’ the 
ring, for fear folks would notice. Then tother day 
I felt so about it I knew the time had come, and I 
went down to the Old Hole and threwit in. And 
now that hateful Sammy ’s found it and brought 
it back, and I’ve sent him your solder, and 
Debby ’s promised me she would n’t tell you about 
the pork, and I—I’m no better than the rest of 
?em that lie and lie and don’t let their men folks 
know!’’ Letty was sobbing bitterly, and David 
drew her into his arms and laid his cheek down on 
her hair. His heart was aching too. They had 
all the passionate sorrew of children over some 
grief not understood. 

«« Why didn’t you tell me?’’ he asked at length. 

«* When?’? said Letty chokingly. 

«« Then—when folks expected things—before we 
were married.’’ 

«<O David, I could n’t!”’ 

**No,’’ said David sadly, ‘‘I s’pose 
could n’t.”’ 

Letty had been holding one hand very tightly 
clinched. It was a plump hand with deep dimples 
and firm, short fingers. She unclasped it, and 
stretched out towards him a wet, pink palm. 

««There!’’ she said despairingly. ‘* There’s 
the ring.”’ 

Again David felt his inadequacy to the situation. 
«Don’t you want to wear it?” he hesitated. ** It’s 
real pretty. What’s that red stone? ”’ 

«<T hate it!’’ cried Letty viciously. ‘It’s a 
garnet. O David, don’t you ever let me set eyes 
on it again!’’ 

David took it slowly from her hand. He drew 
out his pocket-book, opened it, and dropped the 
ring inside. ‘*'There!’’ he said, ‘* I guess ’t would 
do me no hurt to come acrost it once in a while.’’ 
And then they kissed each other again, like two 
children, and Letty’s tears wet his face, and he felt 
them bitterer than if they had been his own. 

But for Letty the air had cleared. Now, she 
felt, there was no trouble in her path. She had all 
the irresponsible joy of one who has had a secret and 
feels the burden roll away. She was like Christian 
without his pack. She put her hands on David’s 
shoulders, and looked at him radiantly. 

«©O, I’m so glad!”’ she cried. <‘*1I’m just as 
bad as I was before, but it don’t seem to make any 
difference now you know it!’’ 

Though David smiled also, he was regarding her 
with a troubled wonder. He never expected to 
follow these varying moods. They were like 
swallow-flights, and he was content to see the sun 
upon their wings. So he drove thoughtfully off to 
market, and Letty went back to her work witha 
singing heart. She was not quite sure that it was 
right to be happy again all at once, but she could 
not still her blood. To be forgiven, to find herself 
free from the haunting consciousness that she could 
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deceive the creature to whom she held such pas- 
sionate allegiance—this was enough to shape a new 
heaven and a new earth. Her simple household 
duties took on the significance of noble ceremonies. 
She sang as she went about them, and the words 
were those of a joyous hymn. She seemed to be 
serving in a temple, making it clean and fragrant in 
the name of love. 


Saturday was a day born of heavenly intentions. 
Letty ran out behind the house, where the ground 
rose abruptly, and looked off, entranced, into the blue 
distance. It was the stillest day of all the fall. Not 
a breath stirred about her; but in the maple grove 
at the side of the house, where the trees had turned 
early under the chill of an unseasonable night, yel- 
low leaves were sifting down without a sound. 
Goldenrod was growing dull, clematis had ripened 
into feathery spray, and she knew how the closed 
gentians were painting great purple dashes by the 
side of the road. <‘«*O!’’ she cried aloud, in 
rapture. It was her wedding day, and a year ago 
the sun had shone as warmly and benignantly as he 
was shining now, and the same haze had risen like 
an exhalation from the hills. She saw a special 
omen in it, and felt herself the child of happy for- 
tune, to be so mothered by the great blue sky. Then 
she ran in to give David his breakfast, and tell him, 
as they sat down, that it was their wedding morn- 
ing. As she ran she tore a spray of blood-red 
woodbine from the wall, and bound it round her 
waist. 

But David was not ready for breakfast; he was 
talking with a man at the barn, and half an hour 
later came hurrying in to his retarded meal. 

<< ]’ve got to eat an’ run,”’ said he; ‘¢ Job Fisher 
kept me. It’s about that ma’sh. But the time 
wa’n’t wasted. He’ll sell ten acres for twenty dol- 
lars less’n he said last week. Too bad to keep you 
waitin’! You’d ought to eat yours while ’t was 
hot.”’ 

Letty, with a little smile all to herself, sat de- 
murely down and poured coffee; this was no time to 
talk of anniversaries. David ate in haste, and said 
a hurried good-by. 

««T’m goin’ down the lot to get my withes,”’ 


said he. ‘* Whilst I’m gone you put me up a mite 
o’ luncheon. I sha’n’t lay off to come home till 
night.’” 


«©O David!”’ said Letty with a little cry. 
Then the same knowing smile crept over her face. 
“*No, I sha’n’t,’’? added she willfully. ‘I’m 
goin’ to bring it to you.’’ 

««Fetch me my dinner? Why, it’s a mile anda 
half ’cross lots! I guess you won’t!”’ 

«©You go right along, David,’’ said Letty, de- 
cisively. ‘*I don’t want to hear another word. I 
ain’t seen the Long Pastur’ this summer, and I’m 
comin’. Good-by!’’ She disappeared down the 
cellar stairs with the butter-plate poised on a pyra- 


mid of dishes, and David, having no time to argue, 
went off to his work, 

About ten o’clock Letty took her way down to the 
Long Pasture; she was a very happy woman, and she 
could hold her happiness before her face, regarding 
it frankly and with a full delight. The material 
joys of life might seem to escape her; but she could 
have them, after all. The great universe, warm 
with sun and warm with love, was on her side. 
Even the day seemed something tangible in gracious 
being; and as Letty trudged along, her basket on her 
arm, she reasoned upon her own riches and owned 
she had enough. David was not like anybody else, 
but he was better than anybody else, and he was 
hers. Even his faults were dearer than other men’s 
virtues. She heard the sound of his ax upon the 
stakes, breaking the lovely stillness with a significance 
lovelier still. 

«« David!’’ she called, long before she reached 
the little brook that runs beneath the bank, and he 
leaped the fence, and came to meet her. ‘* David!”’ 
she repeated, and looked up in his face with eyes 
so solemn and so full of light that he held her still 
a moment to look at her. 

«« Letty!’ he said, ‘* you ’re real pretty!’’ And 
then they both laughed, and walked on together 
through the shade. 

The day knit up its sweet, long minutes full of 
the serious beauty of the woods. David worked 
hard, and for a time Letty lingered near him; then 
she strayed away, and came back to him, from 
moment to moment, with wonderful treasures. Now 
it was cress from the spring, now a palm full of 
partridge berries, or a cluster of checkerberry leaves 
for a ‘*cud,”’ or a bit of wood-sorrel. By and by, 
the fall stillness gave out a breath of heat, and the 
sun stood high overhead. Letty spread out her 
dinner, and David made her a fire among the rocks. 
The smoke rose in a blue efflorescence; and with 
the sweet tang of burning wood yet in the air, they 
sat down side by side, drinking from one cup, and 
smiling over the foolish nothings of familiar talk. 
At the end of the meal, Letty took a parcel from 
the basket, something wrapped in a very fine white 
napkin. She flushed a little as she unrolled it, and 
her eyes deepened. 

«« What ’s all this?’’ asked David, sniffing the 
air. ‘* Fruit-cake?’’ 

Letty nodded without looking at him; there was 
a telltale quivering in her face. She divided the 
cake carefully, and gave her husband half. David 
had lain back on a piny bank; and as he ate, his 
eyes followed the treetops, swaying a little now in 
a rhythmic wind. But Letty ate her piece as if it 
were sacramental bread. She put out her hand to 
him, and he stroked the short, faithful fingers, and 
then held them close. He smiled at her, and for a 
moment he mused again over that starry light in 
her eyes. Then his lids fell, and he had a little 
nap while Letty sat and dreamed back over the 
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hours, a year and more ago, when her mother’s 
house smelled of spices, and this cake was baked for 
her wedding day. 

When they went home again, side by side, the 
fencing was all done, and David had an after-con- 
sciousness of happy playtime. He carried the basket 
with his ax, and Letty, like an untired little dog, 
took brief excursions of discovery here and there, 
and came back to his side with her weedy treasures. 
Once — was it something in the air?— he called to 
her: 

««Say, Letty, wa’n’t it about 
weather the day we were married?’”’ 

But Letty gave a little cry, and pointed outa frail 
white butterfly on a mullein leaf. ‘See there, 
David! how cold he looks! Id like to take him 
along. He’ll freeze to-night.’ David forgot his 
question and she was glad. Some fine inner voice 
was at her heart, warning her to leave the day un- 
spoiled. Her joy lay in remembering; it seemed a 
small thing to her that he should forget. 

«« We ’ve had a real good time,”’ he said, as he 
gave her the basket at the kitchen door. ‘* Now, 
as soon as thrashin ’s done, we ’ll go to Star Pond.”’ 

After supper, they covered up the squashes, for 
fear of a frost; and then they stood for a moment in 
the field and looked at the harvest moon, risen in a 
great effrontery of splendor. 

««Letty,’’ asked David suddenly, 
you like to put on your little ring? 
in my pocket.’” 

“*No! no!’’ said Letty hastily. 
want to set eyes on it again.”’ 

««T guess Ill get you another one ’t you could 
wear. I looked ’tother day when I went to market, 
but there was so many I didn’t das’t to make a 
choice unless you was with me.’’ 

Letty clung to him passionately. ‘* O David,”’ 
she cried, with a break in her voice, **I don’t want 
any rings, I want just you.”’ 

David put out one hand and softly touched the 
little blue kerchief about her head. ‘* Anyway,’’ 
he said, ‘*we won’t have any more secrets from 
one another, will we? ’’ 

Letty gave a little start, and she caught her breath 
before she answered. 

«« No, we won’t—not unless they ’re nice ones!”’ 

Auice Brown. 
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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By Henry James 
XXIV 


T continued to rain so hard that our young 
lady’s private dream of explaining the Con- 
tinent to their visitor had to contain a pro- 
vision for some adequate treatment of the 

weather. At the table d’héte, that evening, she 
threw out a variety of lights: this was the second 
ceremony of the sort she had sat through, and she 
would have neglected her privilege and dishonoured 
her vocabulary — which indeed consisted mainly of 
the names of dishes —if she had not been propor- 
tionately ready to dazzle with interpretations. Pre- 
occupied and overawed, Mrs. Wix was compara- 
tively dim: she accepted her pupil’s version of the 
mysteries of the menu in a manner that might have 
struck the child as the depression of a credulity 
conscious not so much of its needs as of its dimen- 
sions. Maisie was soon enough — though it scarce 
happened before bedtime — confronted again with 
the different sort of programme for which she re- 
served her criticism. They remounted together to 
their sitting-room while Sir Claude, who said he 
would join them later, remained below to smoke 
and to converse with the old acquaintainces that he 
met wherever he turned. He had offered his com- 
panions, for coffee, the enjoyment of the salon de 
lecture; but Mrs. Wix had replied, promptly and 
with something of an air, that it struck her their own 
apartments furnished them every convenience. They 
furnished the good lady herself, Maisie could imme- 
diately observe, not only that of this rather grand 
reference — which, already emulous, so far as it 
went, of her pupil, she made as if she had spent 
her life in salons; but that of a stiff French sofa 
where she could sit and stare at the faint French 
lamp (in default of the French clock that had 
stopped) as if for some account of the time Sir 
Claude would so markedly interpose. Her de- 
meanour accused him so directly of hovering beyond 
her reach that Maisie sought to divert her by a report 
of Susan’s quaint attitude toward what they had 
talked of after lunch. Maisie had mentioned to the 
young woman, for sympathy’s sake, the plan for her 
relief, but her disapproval of alien ways appeared, 
strange to say, only to prompt her to hug her gloom; 
so that, between Mrs. Wix’s effect of displacing her 
and the visible stiffening of her back, the child had 
the sense of a double office, an enlarged play for 
pacific powers. 

These powers played to no great purpose, it was 
true, in keeping before Mrs. Wix the vision of Sir 
Claude’s perversity, which hung there in the pauses 
of talk and which he himself, after unmistakable 
delays, finally made quite lurid by bursting in — it 
was near ten o’clock — with an object held up in 
his hand. She knew, before he spoke, what it was; 
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she knew, at least, from the underlying sense of all 
that, since the hour spent, after the Exhibition, with 
her father, had not sprung up to reinstate Mr. 
Farange — she knew it meant a triumph for Mrs. 
Beale. ‘The mere present sight of Sir Claude’s face 
caused her, on the spot, to drop straight through her 
last impression of Mr. Farange a plummet that 
reached still deeper down than the security of these 
days of flight. She had wrapped that impression 
in silence —a silence that had parted with half its 
veil to cover also, from the hour of Sir Claude’s 
advent, the image of Mr. Farange’s wife. But as 
the object in Sir Claude’s hand revealed itself as a 
letter which he held up very high, so there was 
something in his mere motion that laid Mrs. Beale 
again bare. ‘* Here we are!’’ he cried almost from 
the door, shaking his trophy at them and looking 
from one to the other. Then he came straight to 
Mrs. Wix: he had pulled two papers out of the 
envelope and glanced at them again to see which 
was which. He thrust one out, open, to Mrs. 
Wix. ‘*Read that.’’ She looked at him hard, as 
if in fear: it was impossible not to see that he was 
excited. Then she took the letter, but it was not 
her face that Maisie watched while she read. 
Neither, for that matter, was it this countenance 
that Sir Claude scanned: he stood before the fire 
and, more calmly, now that he had acted, com- 
muned in silence with his step-daughter. 

This silence was, in truth, quickly broken: Mrs. 
Wix rose to her feet with the violence of the sound 
she emitted. The letter had dropped from her and 
lay upon the floor; it had made her turn ghastly 
white, and she was speechless with the effect of it. 
«<It’s too abominable—it’s too unspeakable! ’’ she 
then cried. 

*«Isn’t it a charming thing?’’ Sir Claude asked. 
«< It has just arrived, enclosed in a word of her own. 
She sends it onto me with the remark that comment 
is superfluous. I really think it is—that’s all you 
can say.’’ 

««She oughtn’t to pass such a horror about,’’ 
said Mrs. Wix. ‘*She ought to put it straight in 
the fire.’’ 

«« My dear woman, she’s not such a fool! It’s 
much too precious.’” He had picked the letter up, 
and he gave it, again, a glance of complacency 
which produced a light in his face. ‘* Such a docu- 
ment’’ —he considered, then concluded with a 
slight drop—**such a document is, in fine, a basis! ’’ 

«* A basis for what?’’ Mrs, Wix inquired. 

«« Well—for proceedings.”” 

** Hers??? Mrs. Wix’s voice had become, out- 
right, the voice of derision. ‘* How can she pro- 
ceed?’’ 

Sir Claude turned it over. ‘* How can she get 
rid of him? Well—she és rid of him.”’ 

*« Not legally.’”? Mrs. Wix had never looked to 
her pupil so much as if she knew what she was 
talking about. 


«I daresay,’’ Sir Claude laughed; ‘* but she’s 
not a bit less deprived than I am! ’’ 

<< Of the power to get a divorce? It’s just your 
want of the power that makes the scandal of your 
connection with her. Therefore it’s just her want 
of it that makes that of hers with you. That’s all 
I contend!’’ Mrs. Wix concluded with an unpar- 
alleled neigh of battle. Oh, she did know what she 
was talking about! 

Maisie had meanwhile appealed mutely to Sir 
Claude, who judged it easier to meet what she 
didn’t say than to meet what Mrs. Wix did. 
*« It’s a letter to Mrs. Beale from your father, my 
dear, written from Spa and making the rupture be- 
tween them perfectly irrevocable. It lets her know, 


_ and not in pretty language, that, as we technically 


say, he deserts her. It puts an end forever to 
their relations.’”” He ran his eyes over it again, 
then appeared to make up his mind. ‘¢ In fact it 
concerns you, Maisie, so nearly, and refers to you 
so particularly, that I really think you ought to see 
the terms in which this new situation is created for 
you.’? And he held out the letter. 

Mrs. Wix, at this, pounced upon it; she had 
grabbed it too soon even for Maisie to become aware 
of being rather afraid of it. Thrusting it instantly 
behind her, she positively glared at Sir Claude. 
«« € See’ it, wretched man—the innocent child see 
such a thing? I think you must be mad, and she 
shall not have a glimpse of it while I’m here to 
prevent! ’” 

The breadth of her action had made Sir Claude 
turn red—he even looked a little foolish. ‘* You 
think it’s too bad, eh? But it’s precisely because 
it’s bad that it seemed to me it would have a lesson 
and a virtue for her.’” 

Maisie could do a quick enough justice to his 
motive to be able clearly to interpose. She fairly 
smiled at him. ‘‘I assure you I can quite believe 
how bad it is!’’? She hesitated an instant; then 
she added: «*I know what’s in it.”’ 

He of course burst out laughing, and while Mrs. 
Wix groaned an ‘*QOh, heavens!’’ he produced: 
*©You would n’t say that, old boy, if you did! 
The point I make is,’’ he continued, to Mrs. Wix, 
with a blandness now re-established—** the point I 
make is simply that it sets Mrs. Beale free.’’ 

She hung fire but an instant. ‘¢ Free to live with 
you?”? 

««Free not to live, not to pretend to live, with 
her husband.”’ 

««Ah, they ’re mighty different things!’? —a 
truth as to which her earnestness could now, with 
a fine, inconsequent look, invite the participation of 
the child. 

Before Maisie could commit herself, however, the 
ground was occupied by Sir Claude, who, as he 
stood before their visitor with an expression half rue- 
ful, half persuasive, rubbed his hand sharply up and 
down the back of his head. ‘* Then why the deuce 
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do you grant so—do you, I may even say, rejoice 
so—that, by the desertion of my precious partner, 
I’m free?”’ 

Mrs. Wix met this challenge first with silence, 
then with a demonstration the most extraordinary, 
the most unexpected. Maisie could scarcely believe 
her eyes as she saw the good lady, with whom she 
had never associated the faintest form of coquetry, 
actually, after an upward grimace, give Sir Claude a 
great giggling, insinuating, naughty slap. <‘* You 
wretch — you know why!’’ And she turned away. 
The face that, with this movement, she left him to 
present to Maisie was to abide with his step-daughter 
as the very image of stupefaction; but the pair 
lacked time to communicate either amusement or 
alarm before their interlocutress was upon them 
again. She had begun, in fact, to show infinite 
variety, and she flashed about with a still quicker 
change of tone. ‘* Have you brought me that thing 
as a pretext for going over?”’ 

Sir Claude braced himself. ‘I can’t, after such 
news, in common decency, not. I mean—don’t 
you know?— in common courtesy and humanity. 
My dear lady, you can’t chuck a woman that way, 
especially taking the moment when she has been 
most insulted and wronged. A fellow must behave 
like a gentleman, damn it, dear good Mrs. Wix. 
We did n’t come away, we two, to hang right on, 
you know: it was only to try our paces and just put 
in a few days that might prove to every one con- 
cerned that we’re in earnest. It’s exactly because 
we ’re in earnest that, hang it, we need n’t be so 
awfully particular. I mean —don’t you know ?— 
we need n’t be so awfully afraid.’”” He showed a 
vivacity, an intensity of argument, and if Maisie 
counted his words she was all the more ready to 
swallow, after a single swift gasp, those that, the next 
thing, she became conscious he paused for a reply to. 
‘We did n’t come, old girl, did we,’’ he pleaded 
straight, ‘*to stop right away forever and put it all 
in mow ?’”’ 

Maisie had never doubted she could be heroic for 
him. ‘*Oh, no/’’ It was as if she had been 
shocked at the bare thought. ‘* We’ re just taking 
it as we find it.”” She had a sudden inspiration, 
which she backed up with a smile. ‘* We ’re just 
seeing what we can afford.’’ She had never yet, 
in her life, made any claim for herself, but she hoped 
that this time, frankly, what she was doing would 
somehow be counted to her. Indeed she felt Sir 
Claude was counting it, though she was afraid to look 
at him—afraid she should show him tears. She 
looked at Mrs. Wix; she reached her maximum. 
*«T don’t think I should be bad to Mrs. Beale.”’ 

She heard, on this,a deep sound, something inarticu- 
late and sweet, from Sir Claude; but tears were what 
Mrs. Wix did n’t scruple to show. ‘* Do you think 
you should be bad to me?’’ The question was the 
more disconcerting that Mrs. Wix’s emotion did n’t 
deprive her of the advantage of her effect. ‘* If you 


see that woman again you ’re lost!’’ she declared 
to their companion. 

Sir Claude looked at the moony globe of the 
lamp; he seemed to see for an instant what seeing 
Mrs. Beale would consist of. It was also, appar- 
ently, from this vision that he drew strength to 
return: ‘* Her situation, by what has happened, is 
completely changed; and it’s no use your trying to 
prove to me that I need n’t take any account of that.”’ 

«<If you see that woman you ’re lost!’’ Mrs. Wix, 
with greater force, repeated. 

«*Do you think she’ll not let me come back 
to you? My dear lady, I leave you here, you 
and Maisie, as an hostage to fortune and I prom- 
ised you by all that’s sacred that I shall be with 
you again, at the very latest, on Saturday. I pro- 
vide you with funds; I install you in these lovely 
rooms; I arrange with the people here that you be 
treated with every attention and supplied with every 
luxury. The weather, after this, will mend; it will 
be sure to be exquisite. You’! both be as free as 
air, and you can roam all over the place and have 
tremendous Jarks. You shall have a carriage to drive 
you; the whole house shall be at your call. You ’ll 
have, in a word, a magnificent position.’’ He paused, 
he looked from one of his companions to the other as 
if to see the impression he had made. Whether or 
no he judged it adequate he subjoined after a moment: 
«‘And you ’ll oblige me, above all, by not making a 
fuss.”” 

Maisie could only answer for the impression on 
herself, though indeed from the heart even of Mrs. 
Wix’s rigour there floated, to her sense, a faint fra- 
grance of depraved concession. Maisie had her dumb 
word for the show such a speech could make, for the 
exquisite charm it could take from his exquisite sin- 
cerity; and before she could do anything but blink 
at excess of light she heard this very word sound on 
Mrs, Wix’s lips, just as if the poor lady had guessed 
it and wished, snatching it from her, to blight it like 
a crumpled flower. ‘* You ’re dreadful, you ’re ter- 
rible, for you know but too well that it ’s not a small 
thing to me that you should address me in a fashion 
that’s princely!’’ Princely was what he stood there 
and looked and sounded; that was what Maisie, for 
the occasion, found herself reduced to simple wor- 
ship of him for being. Yet, strange to say, too, as 
Mrs, Wix went on, an echo rang within her that 
matched the echo she had, herself, just produced. 
«« How much you must want to see her, to say such 
things as that, and to be ready todo so much, for the 
poor little likes of Maisie and me! She has a hold 
of you, and you know it, and you want to feel it 
again and—from God knows, or at least J know, 
what base motive and desire—to enjoy it once more 
and give youself uptoit! It does n’t matter ifit ’s one 
day or three; enough is as good as a feast, and the 
lovely time you ’II have with her is something you ’re 
wiling to pay for! I daresay you ’d like me to be- 
lieve that your pay is to get her to give you up; but 
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that ’s a matter on which I adjure you not to put down 
your money in advance! Give der up first. Then 
pay her what you please! ”’ 

Sir Claude took this, to the end; though there 
were things in it that made him colour, called into 
his face more of the apprehension than Maisie had 
ever perceived there of a particular sort of shock. 
She had an odd sense that it was the first time she 
had seen any one but Mrs. Wix really and truly 
scandalised, and this fed her inference, which grew 
and grew from moment to moment, that Mrs. Wix 
was proving more of a force to reckon with than 
either of them had allowed so much room for. It 
was true that, long before, she had obtained a 
**hold’’ of him, as she called it, different in kind 
from that obtained by Mrs. Beale and, originally, by 
her ladyship. But Maisie could quite feel with him 
now that he had really not expected this advantage 
to be driven sohome. Oh, they had n’t at all got yet 
to where Mrs. Wix would stop, for the next minute 
she was driving harder than ever. It was the result 
of his saying with a certain dryness, though so kindly 
that what most affected Maisie in it was his patience: 
«« My dear friend, it’s simply a matter in which I 
must judge for myself. You’ve judged for me, 
I know, a good deal, of late, in a way that I appre- 
ciate, I assure you, down to the ground. But you 
can’t do it always: no one can do that for another, 
don’t you see? in every case. There are excep- 
tions, particular cases that turn up and that are 
awfully delicate. It would be too easy if I could 
shift it all off on you: it would be allowing you to 
incur an amount of responsibility that I should simply 
become quite ashamed of. You’ll find, I’m sure, 
that youll have quite as much as you’ll enjoy if 
you ’ll be so good as to accept the situation as cir- 
cumstances happen to make it for you, and to stay 
here with our friend, till I rejoin you, on the foot- 
ing of as much pleasantness and as much comfort— 
and I think I have a right to add, to both of you, 
of as much faith in me—as possible.’’ 

Oh, he was princely indeed: that came out more 
and more with every word he said and with the 
particular way he said it, and Maisie could feel his 
monitress stiffen almost with anguish against the 
increase of his spell and then hurl herself, as a des- 
perate defence from it, into the almost admitted 
inferiority of violence, of iteration. ‘* You’re 
afraid of her—afraid, afraid, afraid! Oh dear! 
oh dear! oh dear!’ Mrs. Wix wailed it with a 
high quaver, then broke down into a long shudder 
of helplessness and woe. ‘The next minute she had 
flung herself again on the stiff sofa and had burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Sir Claude stood and looked at her a moment, he 
shook his head slowly and almost tenderly. ‘I’ve 
already admitted it—I’m in mortal terror, and 
we’]l let that settle the question. I think you had 
best go to bed,’’ he added; ‘** you’ve had a tre- 
mendous day, and you must both be tired to death. 


I shall not expect you to concern yourselves in the 
morning with my movements. ‘There’s an early 
boat on; I shall have cleared out before you ’re up; 
and I shall moreover have dealt directly, and most 
effectively, I assure you, with the haughty, but not 
quite hopeless, Miss Ash.’ He turned to his step- 
daughter as if at once to take leave of her and give 
her a sign of how, through all tension and friction, 
they were still united in such a way that she, at 
least, needn’t worry. ‘* Maisie, boy! ’’—he opened 
his arms to her. With her culpable lightness she 
flew into them and, while he kissed her, chose the 
soft method of silence to promise him the silence 
that, after battles of talk, was the best balm she 
could offer his wounds. They held each other long 
enough to reaffirm, intensely, their vows; after which 
they were almost forced apart by Mrs. Wix’s jump- 
ing to her feet. 

Her jump, either with a quick return or with a 
final lapse of courage, was also to supplication 
almost abject. ‘*I beseech you not to take a step 
so miserable and so fatal. I know her but too 
well, even if you jeer at me for saying it; little as 
I’ve seen her, I know her, I know her. I know 
what she ’]] do—TI see it as I stand here. Since 
you are afraid of her, it’s the mercy of heaven: 
don’t, for God’s sake, be afraid to show it, to 
profit by it and to arrive at the very safety that it 
gives you. J’m not afraid of her, I assure you, 
you must already have seen for yourself that there ’s 
nothing I’m afraid of now! Let me go to her — 
I’ // settle her and I’]] take that woman back with- 
out a hair of her touched. Let me put in the two 
or three days —let me wind up the connection! You 
stay here with Maisie, with the carriage and the 
larks and the luxury; then Ill return to you, and 
we ’ll go off together, and we ’ll live together with- 
out a cloud. Take me, take me,’’ she went on and 
on — the tide of her eloquence was high. ‘* Here 
I am; I know what I am and what I ain’t; but I 
say boldly to the face of you both that 1’ll do better 
for you, far, than ever she will even try to. I say 
it to yours, Sir Claude, even though I owe you the 
very dress on my back and the very shoes on my 
feet. I owe you everything -—that’s just the 
reason; and to pay it back, in profusion — what 
can that be but what I want? Here I am —here I 
am!’’ she repeated, spreading herself with an air of 
exhibition that, combined with her intensity and her 
decorations, appeared to suggest her for strange 
offices and devotions, for ridiculous replacements and 
substitutions. She manipulated her gown as she 
talked, she insisted on the items of her debt. ‘I 
have nothing of my own, I know — no money, no 
clothes, no appearance, no anything: nothing but 
my hold of this one little truth, which is al] in 
the world I can bribe you with— that the pair 
of you are more to me than all besides and that 
if youll let me help you and save you, make 
what you both want possible in the one way it cam 
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be: why, I’ll work myself to the bone in your 
service! ’” 

Sir Claude wavered there without an answer to 
this magnificent appeal; he plainly cast about for 
one, and in no small agitation and pain. He ad- 
dressed himself in his quest, however, only to vague 
quarters until he met once more, as he so frequently 
and actively met it, the more than filial gaze of his 
intelligent little charge. That gave him — poor 
plastic and dependent male — his issue. If she was 
still a child she was yet of the sex that could help 
him out. He signified as much by a renewed invi- 
tation to an embrace; she freshly sprang to him, and 
again they inaudibly conversed. ‘* Be nice to her, 
be nice to her,’’ he at last distinctly articulated — 
‘<be nice to her as you ’ve not even been to me!”’ 
On which, without another look at Mrs. Wix, he 
somehow got out of the room; leaving Maisie under 
the slight oppression of these words as well as of the 
idea that he had, unmistakably, once more, dodged. 


XXV 


Everything Sir Claude had prophesied came 
so true that it was, after all, no more than fair to 
expect quite as much for what he had as good as 
promised. His pledges they could verify to the 
letter, down to his very guarantee that a way would 
be found with Miss Ash. Roused in the summer 
dawn and vehemently squeezed by that interesting 
exile, Maisie fell back upon her couch with a re- 
newed appreciation of his policy; a memento of 
which, when she rose, later on, to dress, glittered 
at her from the carpet in the shape of a sixpence 
that had overflowed from Susan’s pride of posses- 
sion. Sixpences, really, for the forty-eight hours 
that followed, seemed to abound in her life; she 
fancifully computed the number of them represented 
by such a period of ‘‘larks.’” The number was 
not kept down, she presently noticed, by any scheme 
of revenge for Sir Claude’s flight which should take, 
on Mrs, Wix’s part, the form of a refusal to avail 
herself of the facilities he had so bravely ordered. 
It was in fact impossible to escape them: it was, 
in the good lady’s own phrase, ridiculous to go on 
foot when you had a carriage prancing at the door. 
Everything about them pranced, the very waiters, 
even, as they presented the dishes to which, from a 
similar sense of the absurdity of perversity, Mrs. 
Wix helped herself with a freedom that spoke to 
Maisie quite as much of her depletion as of her logic. 
Her appetite was a sign to her companion of a great 
many things, and testified not less, on the whole, 
to her general than to her particular conditions. She 
had arrears of dinner to make up, and it was touch- 
ing that in a dinnerless state her moral passion should 
have burned so clear. She partook largely, as a 
refuge from depression, and yet the opportunity to 
partake was just a mark of the sinister symptoms that 


depressed her. The affair was, in short, a combat 
in which the baser element triumphed between her 
refusal to be bought off and her consent to be 
clothed and fed. It was not, at any rate, to be 
gainsaid that there was comfort for her in the devel- 
opments of France; comfort so great as to leave 
Maisie free to take, with her, all the security for 
granted and brush all the danger aside. That was 
the way to carry out, in detail, Sir Claude’s injunc- 
tion to be ‘*nice’’; that was the way, as well, to 
look, with her, in a survey of the pleasures of life 
abroad, straight over the head of any doubt. 

They shrunk at last, all doubts, as the weather 
cleared up: it had an immense effect on them and 
became quite as lovely as Sir Claude had engaged. 
This seemed to have put him so into the secret of 
things, and the joy of the world so waylaid the 
steps of his friends, that little by little the spirit of 
hope filled the air and finally took possession of the 
scene. To drive on the long cliff was splendid, 
but it was perhaps better still to creep, in the 
shade — for the sun was strong — along the many- 
coloured and many-odoured port and through the 
streets in which, to English eyes, everything that 
was the same was a mystery and everything that 
was different a joke. Best of all was to continue 
the creep up the long Grand’ Rue to the gate of the 
haute ville and, passing beneath it, mount to the 
quaint and crooked rampart, with its rows of trees, 
its quiet corners and friendly benches, where brown 
old women, in such white frilled caps and such long 
gold-earings, sat and knitted or snoozed; its little 
yellow-faced houses that looked like the homes of 
misers or of priests, and its dark Chateau, where 
small soldiers lounged on the bridge that stretched 
across an empty moat and military washing hung 
from the windows of towers. This was a part of 
the place that could lead Maisie to inquire if it 
did n’t just meet one’s idea of the middle ages; 
and since it was rather a satisfaction than a shock to 
perceive, and not for first time, the limits, in Mrs. 
Wix’s mind, of the historic imagination, that only 
added one more to the variety of kinds of insight 
that she felt it her own present mission to show. 
They sat together on the grey old bastion; they 
looked down on the little new town which seemed 
to them quite as old, and across at the great dome 
and the high, gilt Virgin of the church that, as they 
gathered, was famous, and that pleased them by its 
unlikeness to any place in which they had wor- 
shipped. They wandered in this temple after- 
wards, and Mrs. Wix confessed that, for herself, 
she had probably, early in life, made, in not being 
a Catholic, a fatal mistake. Her confession, in its 
turn, caused Maisie to wonder rather interestedly 
what degree of maturity it was that shut the door 
against an escape from such an error. They went 
back to the rampart on the second morning; the 
spot in which they appeared to have come furthest 
on the journey that was to separate them from every- 
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thing that, in the past, had been objectionable: it gave 
them afresh the impression that had most to do with 
their having worked round to a confidence that, 
on Maisie’s part, was determined and that she could 
see to be, on her companion’s, desperate. She had 
had, for many hours, the sense of showing Mrs. 
Wix so much that she was comparatively slow to 
become conscious of being at the same time the 
subject of a similar process. The process went the 
faster, however, from the moment she got her glimpse 
of it: it then fell into its place in her general, her 
habitual view of the particular phenomenon that, 
had she felt the need of words for it, she might 
have called her personal relation to her knowledge. 
This relation had never been so lively as during the 
time she waited with her old governess for Sir 
Claude; and what made it so was exactly that Mrs. 
Wix struck her as having a new suspicion of it. 
Mrs. Wix had never yet had a suspicion — that 
was certain — so calculated to throw her pupil, in 
spite of the closer union of these adventurous hours, 
upon the deep defensive. Her pupil made out 
indeed as many marvels as she had made out on the 
rush to Folkestone; and if in Sir Claude’s company, 
on that occasion, Mrs. Wix was the constant im- 
plication, so in Mrs. Wix’s, in the actual crisis, 
Sir Claude was —and most of all through long 
pauses — the perpetual, the insurmountable theme. 
It all took them back to the first flush of his mar- 
riage and to the place he held in the schoolroom in 
those months of love and pain; only he had himself 
blown to a much bigger balloon the large conscious- 
ness he then filled out. 

They went through it all again, and indeed, 
while the interval lingered with the very weight of 
its charm, they went, in spite of defences and sus- 
picions, through everything. Their intensified clutch 
of the future throbbed like a clock ticking seconds; 
but this was a timepiece that inevitably, as well — 
at the best,— rang occasionally a portentous hour. 
Oh, there were several of these, and two or three 
of the worst on the old city-wall, where everything 
else so made for peace. There was nothing in the 
world Maisie more wanted than to be, to Mrs. 
Wix, as nice as Sir Claude had desired; but it was 
exactly because this fell in with her inveterate 
instinct of keeping the peace that the instinct 
itself was quickened. From the moment it was 
quickened, however, it found other work, and 
that was how, to begin with, she produced the 
very complication she most sought to avert. What 
she had essentially done, these days, had been to 
read the unspoken into the spoken; so that thus, 
with accumulations, it had become more definite to 
her that the unspoken was, unspeakably, the com- 
pleteness of the sacrifice of Mrs. Beale. There 
were times when every minute that Sir Claude 
stayed away was like a nail in Mrs. Beale’s coffin. 
That brought back to Maisie — it was a roundabout 
way —the beauty and antiquity of her connection 


with the flower of the Overmores, as well as that 
lady’s own grace and charm, her peculiar prettiness 
and cleverness, and even her peculiar tribulations. 
A hundred things hummed at the back of her head, 
but two of these were simple enough. Mrs. Beale 
was, by the way, after all, just her step-mother and 
her relative. She was just—and partly for that 
very reason — Sir Claude’s greatest intimate (<* lady- 
intimate ’’ was Maisie’s term): so that what, to- 
gether, they were, on Mrs, Wix’s programme, to 
give up and break short off with, was, for one of 
them, his particular favourite, and for the other, her 
father’s wife. Strangely, indescribably, her per- 
ception of reasons kept pace with her sense of trouble; 
but there was something in her that, without a su- 
preme effort not to be shabby, could not take the 
reasons for granted. What it comes to, perhaps, 
for ourselves, is that, disinherited and denuded as 
we have seen her, there still lingered in her life an 
echo of parental influence— she was still reminis- 
cent of one of the sacred lessons of home. It was 
the only one she retained, but luckily she retained 
it with force. She enjoyed, in a word, an inefface- 
able view of the fact that there were things papa 
called mamma, and mamma called papa a low sneak 
for doing or for not doing. Now this rich memory 
gave her a name that she dreaded to invite to the 
lips of Mrs. Beale: she would personally wince so 
just to hear it. The very sweetness of the foreign 
life she was steeped in added, with each hour of Sir 
Claude’s absence, to the possibility of such pangs. 
She watched, beside Mrs. Wix, the great golden 
Madonna, and one of the ear-ringed old women 
who had been sitting at the end of their bench got 
up and pottered away. ‘‘ Adieu, mesdames!’” said 
the old woman in a little cracked, civil voice —a 
demonstration by which our friends were so affected 
that they bobbed up and almost courtesied to her. 
They subsided again, and it was shortly after, in a 
summer hum of French insects and a phase of al- 
most somnolent reverie, that Maisie most had the 
vision of what it was to shut out from such a per- 
spective so appealing a participant. It had not yet 
appeared so vast as at that moment, this prospect of 
statues shining in the blue and of courtesy in ro- 
mantic forms. 

«« Why, after all, should we have to choose be- 
tween you? Why shouldn’t we be four?’’ she 
finally demanded. 

Mrs. Wix gave the jerk of a sleeper awakened, or 
the start even of one who hears a bullet whiz at a 
flag of truce; her stupefaction at such a breach of 
the peace delayed for a moment her answer. 
««Four improprieties, do you mean? Because two 
of us happen to be decent people! Do I gather 
you to wish that I should stay on with you even if 
that woman és capable—?’”’ 

Maisie took her up before she could further 
phrase Mrs. Beale’s capability. <‘‘Stay on as my 
companion— yes; stay on as just what you were at 
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mamma’s. Mrs. Beale wou/d let you!’’ the child 
proclaimed. 

Mrs. Wix had by this time fairly sprung to her 
arms. ‘*And who, I’d like to know, would let 
Mrs. Beale? Do you mean, little unfortunate, that 
you would?’’ 

«« Why not?— if now she’s free.’’ 

‘«Free? Are you imitating fim? Well, if Sir 
Claude ’s old enough to know better, upon my word 
I think it’s right to treat you as if you also were. 
You ’1] have to, at any rate —to know better — if 
that’s the line you ’re proposing to take.’? Mrs. 
Wix has never been so harsh, but, on the other 
hand, Maisie could guess that she herself had never 
appeared so wanton. What was underlying, how- 
ever, rather overawed than angered her; she felt 
she could still insist, not for contradiction, but for 
ultimate calm. Her wantonness meanwhile con- 
tinued to work upon her friend, who caught again, 
on the rebound, the sound of deepest provocation. 
«« Free, free, free? If she’s as free as you are, my 
dear, she ’s free enough to be sure! ’’ 

«©As I am?’’ — Maisie, after reflection and in 
the face of what, of portentous, this seemed to con- 
vey, risked a critical echo. 

«« Well,’’ said Mrs. Wix, ‘* nobody, you know, 
is free to commit a crime.’’ 

«<A crime?’’— the word had come out in a way 
that made the child echo it again. 

««You ’d commit as great a one as their own— 
and so should I! —if we were to condone their im- 
morality by our presence.”’ 

Maisie waited a little; this seemed so fiercely 
conclusive. ‘* Why is it immorality?’’ she never- 
theless presently inquired, 

Her companion now turned upon her with a 
reproach softer because it was, somehow, deeper. 
‘You ’re too unspeakable! Do you know what 
we ’re talking about? ’”’ 

In the interest of ultimate calm Maisie felt that 
she must be, above all, clear. ‘* Certainly; about 
their taking advantage of their freedom.’’ 

«© Well, to do what?’’ 

«« Why, to live with us.”’ 

Mrs. Wix’s laugh, at this, was literally wild. 
««« Us’? thank you!’”’ 

«« Then to live with me.”’ 

The words made her friend jump. 
me up? You break with me forever? 
into the street?’’ 

Maisie was dazzled by the enumeration, but she 
bore bravely up. ‘* Those, it seems to me, are the 
things you do to me.”’ 

Mrs. Wix made little of her valour, ‘I can 
promise you that, whatever I do, I shall never let 
you out of my sight! You ask me why it’s immo- 
rality, when you ’ve seen with your own eyes that 
Sir Claude has felt it to be so to that dire extent 
that, rather than make you face the shame of it, he 
has, for months, kept away from you altogether. Is 


«« You give 
You turn me 


it any more difficult to see that the first time he tries 
to do his duty he washes his hands of ber? — takes 
you straight away from her!’’ 

Maisie turned this over, but more for apparent 
consideration than from any impulse to yield too 
easily. ‘* Yes, I see what you mean. But at that 
time they were n’t free.’’ She felt Mrs. Wix rear 
up again at the offensive word, but she succeeded in 
touching her with a remonstrant hand. <‘«I don’t 
think you know how free they ’ve become.”’ 

«<I know, I believe, at least as much as you 
do!’” 

Maisie hesitated. ‘* About the Countess? ’’ 

«< Your father’s —temptress?’’ Mrs. Wix gave 
her a sidelong squint. ‘Perfectly. She pays 
him!”’ 

‘«©QOh, does she?’’ At this the child’s counte- 
nance fell: it seemed to give a reason for papa’s be- 
haviour and place it in a more favourable light. She 
wished to be just. ‘*I don’t say she’s not gene- 
rous. She was so to me,”’ 

«« How, to you?”’ 

«« She gave me a lot of money.”’ 

Mrs. Wix stared. ‘* And, pray, what did you 
do with a lot of money?’’ 

««1 gave it to Mrs. Beale.’’ 

«« And what did Mrs. Beale do with it?”’ 

«« She sent it back.’’ 

««To the Countess? Gammon! ”’ said Mrs. Wix. 
She disposed of that plea as effectually as Susan 
Ash. 

«« Well, I don’t care!’ Maisie replied. «* What 
I mean is that you do n’t know about the rest.”’ 

«<The rest? What rest?’’ 

Maisie wondered how she could best put it. 
«« Papa kept me there an hour.”’ 

“<I do know—Sir Claude 
Beale had told him.’’ 

Maisie looked incredulity. 
when I did n’t speak of it! ”’ 

Mrs. Wix was mystified. ‘*Speak of what?’’ 

«« Why, of her being so fearful.’’ 

“<¢The Countess? Of course she’s fearful,’’ 
Mrs. Wix declared. After a moment she added: 
«* That ’s why she pays him.”’ 

Maisie pondered. ‘¢ It’s the best thing about 
her then—if she gives him as much as she gave me.’’ 

«*« Well, it’s not the best thing about 4im/ Or 
rather, perhaps, it is too!’? Mrs. Wix subjoined. 

««But she’s awful—really and truly,’’ Maisie 
went on. 

Mrs. Wix arrested her. ‘* You need n’t go into 
!’? Tt was visibly at variance with this in- 


Mrs. 


told me. 


*«* How could she?— 


details! 
junction that she yet inquired: ‘*‘ How does that 
make it any better?”’ 

«<< Their living with me? Why, for the Countess 
—and for her whiskers! — he has put me off on 
them. I understood him,’’ Maisie profoundly said. 

««T hope, then, he understood you. It’s more 
than I do!’’ Mrs, Wix admitted. 
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That was a real challenge to be plainer, and our 
young lady immediately became so. ‘*1 mean it 
is n’t a crime.’’ 

«« Why then did Sir Claude steal you away?’”’ 

‘He didn’t steal—he only borrowed me. I 
knew it wasn’t for long,’’ Maisie audaciously pro- 
fessed. 

<< You must allow me to reply to that,’’ cried 
Mrs. Wix, ‘‘that you knew nothing of the sort, 
and that you rather basely failed to back me up last 
night when you pretended, so plump, that you did! 
You hoped, in fact, exactly as much as I did, and 
as in my senseless passion I even hope now, that 
this may be the beginning of better things.”’ 

Oh yes, Mrs. Wix was indeed, for the first time, 
sharp; so that there at least stirred in our heroine 
the sense not so much of being proved disingenuous 
as of being precisely accused of the meanness that 
had brought everything down on her through her 
very desire to shake herself clear of it. She sud- 
denly felt herself swell with a passion of protest. 
«<I never, ever hoped I wasn’t going again to see 
Mrs. Beale! I didn’t, I didn’t, I didn’t!’’ she 
repeated. Mrs. Wix bounced about with a force 
of rejoinder of which she also felt that she must 
anticipate the concussion, and which, though the 
good lady was evidently charged to the brim, hung 
fire long enough to give time for an aggravation. 
««She’s beautiful, and Ilove her! I love her, and 
she ’s beautiful! ”’ 

«« And I’m hideous, and you hate me?’’ Mrs. 
Wix fixed her a moment, then caught herself up. 
«<I won’t embitter you by absolutely accusing you 
of that; though, as for my being hideous, it ’s hardly 
the first time I’ve been told so! I know it so well 
that even if I have n’t whiskers — have I? —I dare- 
say there are other ways in which the Countess is a 
Venus to me! My pretension must therefore 
seem to you monstrous—which comes to the same 
thing as your not liking me. But do you mean to 
go so far as to tell me that you want to live with 
them in their sin?”’ 

‘«©You know what I want, you know what I 
want! ’’—DMaisie spoke with the quaver of rising 
tears. 

«« Yes, I do: you want me to be as bad as your- 
self! Well, I won’t. There! Mrs. Beale’s 
as bad as your father!’? Mrs, Wix went on. 

««She’s not—she’s zot/’’ her pupil almost 
shrieked in retort. 

<< You mean because Sir Claude, at least, has 
beauty and wit and grace? But he pays just as the 
Countess pays!’? Mrs. Wix, who now rose as she 
spoke, fairly revealed a latent cynicism. 

It raised Maisie also to her feet; her companion 
had walked off a few steps and paused. The two 
looked at each other as they had never looked, and 
Mrs. Wix seemed to flaunt there in her finery. 
‘Then doesn’t he pay you too?’’ her unhappy 
charge demanded. 


At this she bounded in her place. ‘*Oh, you 
incredible little waif!’’ She brought it out with a 
wail of violence; after which, with another convul- 
sion, she marched straight away. Maisie dropped 
back on the bench and burst into sobs. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Romance oF Isaset Lapy Burton.—To/d in 
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HE Romance of Isabel Lady Burton is 
admirably named. It combines all the 
charms of a good love story, an excellent 
biography, and a narrative of wild and 

unending adventure. Lady Burton’s devotion to 
her husband was of such large beauty that it seems 
not of our day. In truth, it is only by the constant 
insertion of dates of the last decade that we are 
brought in the end to realize the absolute contem- 
poraneousness of its chief events. 

The biography was begun by Lady Burton, but, 
owing to her death, its completion was intrusted to 
her friend, Mr. W, H. Wilkins. He has carried 
out the story of her life with notable sympathy, and 
quite on the lines she would have chosen. His 
style is similar to hers, and his care in her defense 
—even against herself—is wholly praiseworthy. 

In a sense, the book is a reply to The True Life 
of Sir Richard Burton, written by his niece, Miss 
Georgiana Stisted, and intended to cast every re- 
flection on Lady Burton when she was no longer 
living to defend herself. It has been a part of Mr. 
Wilkins’s duty to take up Miss Stisted’s cowardly 
attacks and disprove the charges. His success has 
been unvarying. 


Isabel Lady Burton was an Arundell of Wardour, 
one of the oldest and best families in England. 
She was a Romanist by birth and by choice, and 
her schooling was had at the Convent of the Canon- 
esses of the Holy Sepulchre, New Hall, Chelms- 


ford. When sixteen she was taken from there, and 
for purposes of economy the family shortly afterward 
went to Boulogne to live. Just before this time Isabel’s 
horoscope had been cast by a gypsy named Hagar 
Burton. It was so truthful a prediction that it is 
worth reprinting. 

‘¢ You wiil cross the sea, and be in the same town with your 
Destiny, and know it not. Every obstacle will rise up against 
you, and such a combination of circumstances, that it will require 
all your courage, energy, and intelligence to meet them. Your 
life will be like one swimming against big waves; but God will 
be with you, so you will always win. You will fix your eye on 
your polar star, and you will go for that without looking right or 
left. You will bear the name of our tribe, and be right proud of 
it. You will be as we are, but far greater than we. Your life 
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is all wandering, change, and adventure. One soul in two 
bodies in life or death, never long apart. Show this to the man 
you take for your husband. Hacar Burton.”’ 

In its early chapters the books read not unlike the 
journal of a new Marie Bashkirtseff: it is from Isa- 
bel’s own hand, and the girlish enthusiasm of style, 
the surpassing volubility, and the frankness in discus- 
sions of personal appearance all suggest the self- 
revelations of the gifted Russian. 

‘¢This was the ugliest time of my life,’’ she writes, when 
seventeen. ‘Every girl has an ugly age. I was tall, plump, 
and meant to be fair, but was always tanned and sunburnt. I 
knew my good points. What girl does not? I had large, dark 
blue, earnest eyes, and long, black eyelashes and eyebrows, which 
seemed to grow shorter the older I got. I had very white regu- 
lar teeth, and very small hands and feet and waist; but I fretted 
because I was too fat to slip into what is usually called ‘ our 
stock size,’ and my complexion was by no means pale and inter- 
esting enough to please me. I had beautiful hair, very long, 
thick and soft, with five shades in it, and of a golden brown. 
My nose was aquiline. I had all the material for a very good 
figure, and once a sculptor wanted to sculpt me, but my mother 
would not allow it, as she thought I should be ashamed of my 
figure later, when I had fined down.’” 


At Boulogne, Isabel met Richard Burton. He 
was twenty-eight years of age, had already pub- 
lished several books, was known as an Oriental 
scholar, a daring soldier, and a rather wild young 
man. She loved him at first sight; her fortune was 
coming true. Richard was apparently not infatu- 
ated to an equal degree. The Arundells returned 
to England, and Burton, after a time, went on his 
famous pilgrimage to Mecca and Medinah. It was 
four years before they met again; then quite by acci- 
dent they came across each other in the Botanical 
Gardens. 

‘¢ At the end of a fortnight, [writes Lady Burton, } he stole 
his arm round my waist, and laid his cheek against mine and 
asked me, ‘Could you do anything so sickly as to give up civili- 
zation? And if I can get the Consulate of Damascus, will you 
marry me and go and live there?’ He said, * Do not give mean 
answer now, because it will mean a very serious step for you—no 
less than giving up your people and all that you are used to, and 
living the sort of life that Lady Hester Stanhope led. I see the 
capabilities in you, but you must think it over,’ ... At 
last I found voice, and said, ‘I do not want to think it over— 
I have been thinking it over for six years, ever since I first saw 
you at Boulogne. I have prayed for you every morning and 
night, I have followed all your career minutely, I have read every 
word you ever wrote, and I would rather have a crust and a tent 
with you than be queen of all the world; and so I say now, 
<< Yes, yes, yzst*’*” 


Burton started a few weeks later on the African 
journey which resulted in the discovery of Lake 
Tanganyika, The engagement was not announced. 
While he was away Isabel joined her sister and 
brother-in-law in an extended Continental tour. It 
was more than two years before they met. Burton 
at this time was thirty-eight; Isabel twenty-eight. 

They had been engaged nearly three years with- 
out seeing each other once after the first fortnight. 
So far, Isabel’s romance had not been very romantic. 
Besides, her mother vigorously opposed the match, 
and definitely refused her permission. Her father 


and the rest of the family favored it, and used their 
influence with Mrs. Arundell, but in vain. Rich- 
ard was a Protestant. The Arundells were all 
Romanists. While Isabel was trying to make up 
her mind what to do, Richard suddenly went off to 
Salt Lake City to study the Mormons. He was 
gone for nine months. 

On his return in 1860, it was decided that they 
should be married at once. Mrs. Arundell was 
not told of the plan, and quietly, in the presence of 
the rest of the family, they were married in the 
Bavarian chapel. 

Isabel’s reflections at this time were as follows: 

*¢ The principal and leading features of my future life are go- 
ing to be: 

Marriage with Richard. 

My parents’ blessing and pardon. 

A man-child. 

An appointment, money earned by literature and publishing. 

A little society. 

Doing a great deal of good. 

Much travelling.” 


On her marriage Richard was given the consulate 
of Fernando Po, which was known as the ‘¢ Foreign 
Office grave.’’ It was about the worst position con- 
ceivable, but money lacked and Richard accepted 
it. Isabel could not live there, the climate was too 
awful, but she visited him once or twice and they 
saw each other at intervals of perhaps six months. 
This must have been an unhappy time for the bride. 
Next, Richard was sent to Santos, in Brazil, and 
Isabel accompanied him. Her life in South America 
was pleasing to her, for she was with her husband. 
After a time she came home, and through untiring 
labors she secured the consulship at Damascus, with 
£1,000 a year. ‘his wasa considerable advance, 
and was what they had been longing for. Burton’s 
life in India, his absolute familiarity with nearly 
every Oriental language, his trip to Mecca, made 
him the man for the place, and it was with great 
rejoicing and much anticipation that they took up 
the:r life in Damascus. They would take long rides 
in the desert, Isabel dressed as a boy and pretending 
to be Richard’s son. They went to Palmyra, a 
dangerous journey in those days without a guard; 
they went to Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, and 
Lebanon and Mount Hermon. Isabel went to wed- 
dings, and into the harems, and was on friendly 
terms with many of the natives. Abd el Kadir 
was one of their constant visitors, and the Duchesse 
de Persigny and Lady Ellenborough, who had 
married in Damascus. ‘The life was a round of 
adventure and novelty; they both loved it. They 
lived in a state of constant excitement; there was 
always danger of an uprising of the Moslems and a 
Christian massacre. 


Burton’s appointment had not been a popular one 


in Engiand—for he had many enemies. When 
complaints from people in Damascus began to come 
in, the Foreign Office looked dubiously at Richard. 
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These complaints came chiefly from rich Jews, who 
failed to find the consul as corruptible as his prede- 
cessors, and therefore took every opportunity to 
attack him, and Isabel as well. There were several 
incidents for which Burton might properly have 
been criticised: he minded other people’s business— 
the Governor of Syria’s, for instance—too much, 
and before he knew it there was trouble. Isabel 
did all in her power to make up for the difficulties, 
and she used all the influence at her command, but 
to no purpose. In 1871, after a residence in 
Damascus of two years, Burton was recalled. 

‘¢ The recall from Damascus was the hardest blow that ever 
befell the Burtons, They felt it acutely; and when time had 
softened the shock, a lasting sense of the injury that had been 
done to them remained... . To the end of her life 
she never ceased to regret Damascus; and even when in her 
widowed loneliness she returned to England twenty years after 
the recall, with her life’s work wellnigh done, and waiting, as 
she used to say, for the ‘tinkling of his camel’s bell,’ her eyes 
would glow and her voice take a deeper note if she spoke of 
those two years at Damascus. It was easy to see that they were 
the crowning years of her life.”” 

The Foreign Office tried to make up, in a meas- 
ure, for the treatment of Burton by offering him the 
consulship at Para—but he declined it. ‘*'Too 
small a place for me after Damascus,’’ he said, 

They settled in lodgings in London and waited 
for something better. Isabel spent most of her 
time at the Foreign Office, tryiig to stir things up. 
Ten months after the recall, they were offered the 
consulate at Trieste, just vacant by the death of 
Charles Lever. They promptly accepted and were 
soon located in their new home. 

After two years, Isabel went to London to trans- 
act some business. 

‘¢ Early in May Burton joined her on a lengthy leave of absence, 
and they did a great deal of visiting, and enjoyed themselves 
generally. Isabel’s Inner Life of Syria was published at this 
time, and she was very anxious about it. It had taken sixteen 
months to write. The evening of the day on which it made 
its appearance she went to a party, and the first person she saw 
whom she knew was a well-known editor, who greeted her 
with warm congratulations on her book. She says, ‘ It made 
me as happy as if somebody had given me a fortune.” ”’ 

When they tired of London and visiting in the 
English country, Burton asked Isabel where she 
wanted to go. She promptly replied, << India.’’ 

On the return from India, they settled down 
again at Trieste and once more went to work on 
their books. Lady Burton published her 4. £. J., 
(Arabia, Egypt, and India), and although it made 
somewhat of a stir, it was not so popular a success as 
Inner Life of Syria had been. 

Burton was forever going off on new expeditions. 
He made two trips to Midian in search of gold, and 
entered into a partnership with the Khedive to work 
the mines. The abdication of Ismail, however, 
put this at an end. General Gordon, then in 
Africa, was laboring to have him become Governor- 
General of Darfur. But Burton’s health was bad, 
and he declined. Indeed, he grew steadily weaker 
after that, and was soon confined to the house. It 


was during this period that he translated the Arabian 
Nights, for which he had been collecting material for 
many years. In 1885 they went to England 
together to make arrangements for publishing the 
translation. 

‘© The production of this book may be described as a joint 
affair; for though the lion’s share of the work of translating, 
writing, and correcting proofs devolved upon Burton alone, the 
financial part of the work fell upon his wife, and that it was a 
big thing no one who has had any experience of writing or pub- 
lishing would deny. There were several editions in the field, 
but they were all abridged or ‘ Bowdlerized,’ ones, adapted more 
or less for ‘family and domestic reading.’ Burton’s object in 
bringing out this great work was not only to produce a literal 
translation, but to reproduce it faithfully in the Arabian manner. 
He preserved throughout the orientation of the verses and figures 
of speech, instead of Anglicising them. It is this, combined 
with his profound Oriental scholarship, his fine old-world style, 
and the richness, variety, and quaintness of his vocabulary, 
which has given to his original edition its unique value. 

** At the beginning a publisher had offered Burton £500 for 
the book; but Isabel said, ‘ No, let me do it.’ It was seven- 
teen months’ hard work, and during that time they had to find 
the means for printing and binding, and circulating the volumes 
as they came out. The Burtons were their own printers and 
their own publishers, and they made, between September, 1885, 
and November, 1888, sixteen thousand guineas, six thousand of 
which went towards the expenses of publishing, and ten thou- 
sand guineas into their own pockets. Isabel writes, ‘It came 
just in time to give my husband the comforts and luxuries and 
freedom which gilded the last five years of his life. When he 
died there were four florins left, which I put into the poor-box.’ ’’ 

All his life Burton had looked forward to being 
consul at Morocco. During his last years, although 
he was much broken down in health, he was still 
desirous of getting the post, and Isabel devoted her- 
self to seeing the proper persons and bringing all 
the influence possible to bear. The appointment 
never came, however, but about that time he was 
made a K.C.M.G. in reward for his services. 

Burton cared nothing for the honor. He felt his 
life had been wasted. He had been forty-four years 
in the service and had been a failure. He was dis- 
couraged. They kept up their little journeys, how- 
ever. Lord Salisbury was very generous in the 
matter of absences, and so to the last Burton in- 
dulged his roving gypsy tastes. In 1890 he was 
engaged in translating the Scented Garden, and had 
completed it, except for the last page. Then he died. 

That is the end. Isabel’s life was so entirely 
wrapped up in her husband, that there was nothing 
but desolation for her after his death. She returned 
to England, occupied herself much with settling his 
affairs, bringing out his works and building his tomb. 
It was only last year that she died herself. 

Isabel Lady Burton was in a way an ideal wife; 
certainly no man of any history ever had a wife who 
was more untiring in her efforts to complete his life, 
or more zealous in fulfilling his desires. She was an 
admirable woman in every respect; her biography 
shows her many qualities and leaves the reader with 
nothing but respect. He may at times object to her 
evident theatrical taste, he may disagree with her 
decisions and thought, but he can hardly fail to 
think highly of her. 
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FOR THE SILLY SEASON 
Tue Sun or Saratoca.—By Foseph A. Altsheller. 
Tue Beautiru, Wuire Devit.—By Guy Boothdy. 


A Gatanap or THE Greexs.—By S. Levett Yeats. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. r2mo. 
$0.50. 


HESE are such volumes as the train 
‘«butcher’’ brings with commendation; 
the light amusement of a hasty hour, 
aboard or afloat, which offer to the 

reader little more than the absurd sense of satisfac- 
tion which the mere act of reading engenders in us, 
as if it were an inherent virtue. 


The Sun of Saratoga announces itself as a 
‘*romance of Burgoyne’s surrender,’’ but it has 
neither the perspective of time nor the historical 
sense. It is sliced quite clear of before and after, 
and its battles have no proper portent. It is only 
the everlasting I of a bumptious, platitudinous 
young ‘‘sub,’’ who gorgeously deserves the kicking 
which his superiors courteously deny him. Style, 
humor, and grammar have a homeogeneous badness, 
but among the chaff are some kernels of a sound and 
stimulating kind. These are bits of war. They 
are not the Crane thing called war, but seem to be 
pieces of honest experience, lifting the word, for the 
time, to the dignity and the height of the event. 


A white yacht, a white lady — large, but dimpled, 
and a devil —and a white bulldog — all with the 
blackest of black records —this is the beginning. 
How, between them, they induced a ‘‘ white”’ 
young doctor to leave his pegs and his practice; 
how, together, they fought smallpox, and orang- 
outans, and the police — this is the middle. And 
how they all lived happy ever on an island that 
never was or will be charted—this is the end. 
And for those who like this sort of thing, it is surely 
the sort of thing they will like. 


The two tales which make up the last of the trio 
deserve a more sober word. If Mr. Kipling had 
never been born, they might pass for a pretty enough 
pair of Oriental stories. The East, with its eternal 
unknowableness and its strange charm, supports 
with unending patience the burden of the garru- 
lous, of the much that is not the best. So many 
Galahads have died of it; so many good and ugly 
missionaries have returned, broken in hope and 
spirit; so many priests have bought English honor 
with jewels taken from the feet of the old gods; so 
many native women have poured themselves as 
water for their faithless foreign lovers — all this has 
become usual, has become acult. And because it is 
all different, and because one cannot be sure, it is 
tremendously interesting, even when only half 
well done. 





Mr. Yeats’s is the traveler’s view, and he well 
understands how to make it lively, even though 
signs of coarseness and slovenly writing abound in 
the last of the stories, which is inferior in its whole 
texture. The tales are not mere imitations of a 
greater than himself: they are the East by an ama- 
teur observer—of feeling. As far as he sees, the 
author sees sincerely; as far as he can, he tells truly. 








A PLUCKY WOMAN 


A Woman’s Part in a Revotution.—By Mrs. 
John Hays Hammond. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$7.00. 


HAT gives this little book its value, 
quite apart from the humor, vivacity, 
and tenderness Mrs. Hammond has 


thrown into it, is its air of reality. 

The study of history would be a very different thing 
if at every crisis a clever, sympathetic woman were 
at hand to jot down its leading incidents in Mrs. 
Hammond’s easy and natural style. She gives us, 
of course, merely the outside husk, the casual per- 
sonal trappings of the Johannesburg revolt. The book 
does not profess to sum up the Transvaal situation, 
or to give any narrative of the events which led up 
to the formation of the Reform Committee and made 
an appeal to arms both just and necessary. It is 
simply a record of what Mrs. Hammond saw and 
did and endured during those exciting months in the 
first half of 1896. Few women could have suffered 
more, and fewer still could have borne themselves 
through it all with such admirable courage. Quite 
unconsciously Mrs. Hammond shows herself to be 
one of those rare women that men like to have around 
when there is serious work to be done. ‘*A wom- 
an’s part in a revolution,’’ says Mrs. Hammond at 
the end of her book, ‘‘is a very poor part to play. 
There is little hazard and no glory in it.’” We should 
prefer to have Mr. Hammond?’s opinion on that point. 
After a capital description of the arming of Johan- 
nesburg and the consternation produced by Dr. 
Jamieson’s defeat, Mrs. Hammond comes to the day 
when her husband, with the three other leaders of 
the Reform Committee, was arrested, and thrown 
into the Pretoria Prison. <‘‘The four leaders were 
put into a cell 11’x 11’, which was closed in by an 
inner court. ‘There was no window, only a nar- 
row grille over the door. The floor was of earth 
and overrun by vermin. Of the four canvas cots, 
two were blood-stained and all hideously dirty. They 
were locked in at 6 o’clock—one of them ill with 
dysentery—and there they remained sweltering and 
gasping through the tropical night until 6 of the 
morning. For two weeks they remained in this cell. 
Meanwhile I knew nothing of my husband’s plight, 
being mercifully deceived by both him and our friends; 
every day Mr. Heath bringing to Parktown tele- 
grams from my husband, assuring me of his good 
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treatment by the government, and imploring me not 
to worry.”” Mr. Hammond’s health completely 
broke down and acute symptoms of dysentery de- 
veloped. At the end of a fortnight Mrs. Hammond 
received permission to remove him into a cottage. with 
a Boer officer and a guard of thirteen men to keep 
strict watch over them. ‘‘ Efforts to induce Mr. 
Hammond to take a little exercise in the garden I 
soon gave over. After a few steps (a guard only 
two feet behind him) he would be utterly exhausted, 
and would almost faint away on reaching his chair 
again. Under these petty irritations my husband 
showed an angelic patience and fortitude that alarmed 
me. It was so unlike his normal self. I longed to 
hear him cuss a cozy swear; it would have braced 
us both. But he was gentle and appreciative of 
little kindnesses; so, to keep from weakening tears, 
I took to swearing myself.’’ Leave was at length 
granted to move Mr. Hammond to his own home 
in Johannesburg. Thence he was allowed to go on 
to Cape Town. An untimely sea-bath brought 
back all his serious symptoms, and the journey to 
Pretoria, where he insisted on returning sooner than 
break his parole, was one long torture. ‘Two days 
later he was sentenced to be hanged, by a judge es- 
pecially imported from the Orange Free State for 
that purpose, and in defiance of a definite pledge 
that the Reformers should not be tried by the old 
Dutch code, which punished treason with death. 
The President’s failure to promptly commute this 
vicious sentence roused the whole of South Africa 
against him. What Mrs. Hammond suffered dur- 
ing this intolerable delay may be guessed from one 
pathetic sentence: ‘* The day was without hours to 
me—a dry, aching stretch of time; I had no tears 
to shed!’’ Scarcely less hard to bear were the 
seven wearisome weeks that followed, the prisoners 
still in jail and the President putting off from day to 
day his promise to pass a final verdict. There is a 
very bright and amusing description of the wholesale 
smuggling practiced by the Reformers’ wives. ‘*Mrs. 
Solly Joel as she passed daily through the prison gate 
was a complete buttery. The crown of her hat was 
filled with cigars; suspended from her waist, under 
her dainty summer silk skirt, hung a bottle of cream. 
Tied to her back, by way of a bustle, was a brace 
of duck, or a roasted fowl wrapped neatly in linen. 
She said this gave her a slightly out-of-date appear- 
ance, but she did not mind that.’? Ultimately 
Mr. Hammond was released on the payment of a 
fine of $125,000, and after pledging himself not to 
interfere in Transvaal politics again. Our own 
opinion is that the trials he and his wife underwent 
were cheap at the price of this brisk and excellent 
book. But that, as Mrs. Hammond would say, is 
**a man’s view.’’ It is a reviewer’s also. 


FOR THE GAIETY OF 
NATIONS 


In Joyrut Russia. —By John A. Logan, Fr. 
D. Appleton F Co. $3.50. 


HAT Mr. John A. Logan, Jr., attended 
the coronation of the Czar, that he en- 
joyed himself thoroughly during his so- 
journ in Muscovy, and that upon his 
return to America he wrote a book, are events which 
rightly add to the gaiety of nations. Mr. Logan 
went there for a good time, and had it — in a per- 
fectly proper way, be it understood, for when others 
were drowning their meals ‘‘in bumpers of cham- 
pagne,’’ this young countryman of ours, no less 
brave morally than fearless physically, drank nothing 
stronger than claret (p. 33). And having had his 
good time, and being most grateful to the Russian 
Empire, at whose expense it was had, what could 
be more reasonable than that Mr. Logan should seek 
to repay the kindness of his hosts by saying pleasant 
things of them in the pleasantest possible way? This 
he does; and so exuberant are the feelings of rejoicing 
he manifests in his book, that we cannot but suppose 
Russia less joyful since he left it — except, possibly, 
in those circles where his visit is held in the closest 
remembrance. 

Next to this feeling of rejoicing —and there is 
nothing which reflects this admirable quality to any- 
thing like the same degree in English literature since 
the Elizabethan lyrists—- we must assuredly set Mr. 
Logan’s manifestations of gratitude. It appears that 
the young traveler sat up until four o’clock on the 
morning of the Czar’s birthday, merely to wish him, 
««from afar, ‘many happy returns of the day.’’’ 
Admitted to a view of the imperial baby, it is to be 
learned that ‘‘ it was a sweet little thing. We were 
allowed to look at it, and indeed it was allowed 
to look at us, which it did in a very witching way, 
smiling sweetly.’’ Then he philosophizes: <* After 
all, when one gets down to the buff, we are all very 
much alike. I have often seen my own babies 
smile quite as sweetly.’” This might be imputed to 
Mr. Logan for arrogance had he not placed himself 
on record in respect of the Czar on parade thus: 
«<A hush fell over all. I was reminded —I hope 
not sacrilegiously —of that triumphant line, < Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates, and let the King of 
Glory come in!’ Who is the King of Glory? 
Look! A fair-haired boy, slightly built, with blonde 
and silken beard, . . . this is the King of Glory.”’ 

Those familiar with the twenty-fourth of the 
Psalms of David cannot fail to notice how, by the 
simple change and insertion of a word or two, Mr. 
Logan has contrived to improve the Biblical language 
in the quotation given above. 

Lest the citations from the book heretofore given 
do not sufficiently indicate Mr. Logan’s mastery of 
English speech and style, the reader must reflect 
upon words of his, like ‘*equineology’’; phrases 
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like «every scale in the social ladder,’’ and such a 


sentence as this, respecting the decorations of Mos- 
cow during the ceremonies, ‘‘ I used to think, when 
I was a boy, that the visions of La//a Rookb, drawn 
by the pen of Moore, were but the creation of the 
fantastic imagination of a fevered poet.’’ Those 
who enjoy gems of as perfect a luster will find them, 
side by side with sentences attesting the keenness of 
the traveler’s observation, as when he writes, ‘¢ All 
the Russians have large feet,’’ and discovers, once 
for all, that the leather used in Russia is really 
«« Russia leather,’ together with many other things 
which lose nothing by their not being particularly 
intentional. And finally, we predict that it will be 
difficult indeed for any person reading Jn Joyful 
Russia to keep out of the predicament in which Mr. 
Logan found himself when gazing upon the throne 
of the Czar, ‘‘ and suppress all reflections of a soci- 
ological nature.’’ 








MOND JUBILEE 


A History or Our Own Times.—By Justin Mce- 
Carthy, M.P. Vol. III. Harper && Brothers. 


T was hardly to be expected that, as he drew 
nearer and nearer to the present year, the 
final volume of Mr. McCarthy’s History of 
Our Own Times would possess the value 

of its predecessors. The first two volumes, if they 
contained no thoughts above the level of the average 
man, and owed their success simply to the easy 
vivacity of the author’s style and his attractive skill 
in character-sketching, were at least overspread with 
a mild political philosophy and made some attempt 
to trace the causes and effects of the movements of 
the time. No such attempt has been made in the 
present volume; indeed, no such attempt was possi- 
ble. A man who publishes in May a history of 
England up to the preceding April cannot hope to be 
received seriously as a historian. He is not a his- 
torian; he is, at best, a chronicler of events, a gossip, 
a raconteur, and so long as he does not bore us, may 
be congratulated on having done all that could be 
expected of him. Let it be said at once that if Mr. 
McCarthy’s pen has lost some of its cunning, he is 
never flat or stale, but always readable and entertain- 
ing; and that the ordinary reader will find in this 
volume almost all the qualities that delighted him in 
the other two. Give Mr. McCarthy a matter like 
the Bradlaugh episode to describe, and he is excellent; 
give him a man like Stafford Northcote or Sir Charles 
Dilke to discuss, and he is just, discriminating, and 
often charming: but for anything deeper, for any 
serious grappling with the political forces of the day, 
we must go elsewhere. The book has more of the 
portrait-gallery about it than anything else. It is all 
very pretty and superficial and captivating; anything, 
in fact, but history. 


Towards the finish, whether from illness or sheer 
boredom, Mr. McCarthy loses some of his liveli- 
ness, and the last 160 pages, from Chapter XVI 
to the end, appear labored and diffuse, as though 
the hand that wrote them had grown weary of its 
task. They are full of unnecessary digressions on 
quite secondary topics, such as female franchise, the 
English prison system, and ‘* Essays and Reviews.”’ 
Here, if anywhere, Mr. McCarthy becomes a little 
wearisome. One misses, too, in this concluding 
portion, that sense of perspective and proportion that 
distinguished the earlier volumes. A whole chapter, 
for instance, is given to the Benin expedition, a 
trifling affair for which a couple of pages would 
have been sufficient. Mr. McCarthy was always 
rather given to stating a thing several times over so 
as to avoid all possible doubt on the subject; but in 
these final pages his insistence on the perfectly 
obvious is almost insulting. 

The last seventeen years in England seem to us 
far richer in personal than in political interest. That 
perhaps is the instinctive view of a contemporary of 
any period in which there was no supreme crisis. 
The Home Rule agitation nearly reached the dignity 
of a crisis in 1886, but appears now to have passed 
quietly away, with the breaking up of the Liberal 
party as its only political memento. There have, 
too, been many important measures placed upon the 
statute book since 1880. The Franchise Bill of 
1884, the Free Education Bill of 1890,—of which, 
by the by Mr. McCarthy makes no mention, — 
the Parish Councils Bill of 1894, and Sir William 
Harcourt’s Budget of the same year, must all be con- 
sidered important measures. But of far more inter- 
est to us are the careers of Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Parnell. To Mr. 
Chamberlain, perhaps, Mr. McCarthy hardly does 
sufficient justice. One cannot, of course, expect a 
Nationalist to feel kindly toward the man who 
broke the back of the Home Rule movement in 
1886. Not that Mr. McCarthy is absolutely un- 
just, but he puts in a depreciatory sentence here and 
there, an occasional sneering reference, and alto- 
gether overlooks the fact that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
secession from the Gladstonian party was applauded 
by the vast majority of Englishmen as an act of dis- 
interested patriotism. Nor does he make any allu- 
sion to Mr. Chamberlain’s work at the Colonial 
Office, though one would have thought that the 
advent of the first Colonial minister with a policy of 
his own was an event well worth chronicling. 

The meteoric careers of Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Mr. Parnell are sketched adequately and with 
sympathy; though not enough stress is laid upon the 
democratic impulse which the young nobleman gave 
to the Conservative party, lifting it out of its rut and 
winning for it, to the scandalized disgust of the 
Gladstonians, the support and confidence of the 
working classes. Mr. McCarthy’s account of the 
Home Rule agitation and Mr. Gladstone’s extra- 
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ordinary conversion is written frankly from a 
Nationalist standpoint. He makes no effort to 
notice or account for the demoralization and gradual 
disruption of the Liberals, which have been steadily 
setting in since 1880,and have now broken up a once 
powerful and united party into half a dozen factions, 
each intent on its own particular measure, and bound 
toone another only by the tie of self-interest, —a state 
of things which, as John Bright foresaw, must prove 
fatal to political honesty and morality. Side by side 
with this, and as a natural outcome of it, has been 
the rise of the Conservative party in popular confi- 
dence and sympathy, perhaps, on the whole, the 
most remarkable phenomenon in recent English his- 
tory. Yet on this point, too, Mr. McCarthy has 
nothing to say. His narrative of the condition of 
affairs in the Transvaal, and of the events that led 
up to Jamieson raid, is ludicrously inadequate; and 
we notice various other omissions and defects. 
But all this is taking Mr. McCarthy too seriously; 
he has written a very bright, entertaining book, 
quite on a level with Phroso or The Prisoner of Zenda. 








COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHY 


Cottece Traininc ror Women.—By Kate Holla- 
day Claghorn, Pb.D., Yale. sr16mo. T. Y. 
Crowell Ff Co. $7.25. 


HIS very pretty volume is a series of 
pleasant essays on such related phases 
of the general subject as ‘‘ What the 
College Can Do’’; ‘*The Prepara- 

tion’’; ** Choosing a College’’; *‘* Life at Col- 
lege’’; etc. It contains a considerable fund of 
useful fact and reflection, and is generally marked 
by good sense and moderation of views and of style. 
The reader who opens it expecting to find anything 
new or especially interesting on the main theme 
will be distinctly disappointed. We strike the 
note of the book in such a paragraph as this: 
‘In summing up the results of the college dis- 
cipline, we may say that we look to the college to 
give its students, by direct teaching, some com- 
mand of fact and some idea of a method. It 
teaches directly a more or less perfect code of 
morals and manners, different from that taught in 
the community in some respects, and in some re- 
spects better and higher’’; or in a sentence like this: 
‘*A background of good literature, absorbed at 
home, not as a task, but as a spontaneously sought 
pleasure, gives that touch of distinction, that breadth 
and ease, that denote culture, and that are painfully 
lacking in the average student.’? Much deserved 
insistence is placed on the influence of the student 
body as a whole, and incidentally the notion of 
**the collective person’’ or ‘social personality ’’ 
is set forth, but not in such a way as to make that 
extremely indefinite abstraction more tangible or 
more intelligible. The need of good food and 


plenty of it for the college student is strongly 
emphasized. This, in the writer’s opinion, is even 
more important than plenty of suitable exercise. 
For some reason that is not apparent, one of the 
most interesting statements that we have found in 
the book is relegated to the humble place of a foot- 
note. It is this: ** Some indication of the relative 
value of food and exercise in promoting good health 
may be found in the fact that girls going to college 
from country communities (which are, as a rule, not 
so well nourished, but are more accustomed to 
exercise) do not show as high an average of health 
as girls going to college from city communities 
(which are, in general, better nourished, but less 
accustomed to exercise). This may be true; cer- 
tainly, we do not propose to deny it. But we 
should have been glad to see the evidence, or at 
least some of the evidence, upon which the general- 
ization rests. The book will no doubt find an 
audience, but not among people who are abreast 
of the foremost thought on college training for 
women. The philosophy of the commonplace is its 
great practical value. 








A CHAMPION OF HER SEX 
Jobn 


SympHonies.— By George Egerton. 
Lane. $1.25. 


EW books have made more stir, among 

women at least, than George Egerton’s 

Keynotes and Discords. Thousands of ill- 

used women, we are told, flashed out 

boldly in response to these fiery sparks. There, 

with the accunmulated passion of years, she burst out 

against brutal man. She climbed high into full 

view, and bewailed, in harsh, shrill notes, the suffer- 
ing of her sex. 

Now, in Symphonies, she has calmed, though her 
sneers, if more covert, are bitter still. Much of the 
intense passion of her former stories is to be found 
here, with an exotic love of color. George Egerton 
is traveled; she lays scenes in Chile, in Ireland, in 
Norway, in England, in France, and shows astound- 
ing knowledge of people and speech. The breadth 
of her knowledge of the world indeed, and her will- 
ingness even eagerness, to exhibit it, are almost 
unpleasantly noticeable. Yet she knows how to tell 
a story. Virility, perhaps the maturer growth of that 
earlier brazen boldness and dash, that belonged, we 
had thought, to men, is present here, always re- 
quiring attention, and often demanding admiration. 
If sometimes, in her struggles for colloquialism, she 
slips into the vulgar, misguided earnestness must 
serve as her apology. 

The keenness of her observation of detail, and the 
intricacies of her descriptions of it become, at times, 
almost painful. Yet few know better how to write 
interestingly, if many have chosen more wisely. At 
least, here she spares us purpose-pieces. 


I2mo. 
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MR. CRANE’S VIOLETS 


Tue Tuirp Violet.—By Stephen Crane. 16mo. D. 
Appleton §F Co. $1.00. 


F Mr. Stephen Crane will make his next 
book a// padding, he will be seen at 
his best. Had he cut from The Third Vio- 
Jet its chief theme, the book would be ad- 

mirably brisk, readable, and unimportant. His 
dialogue is the unusual combination of smartness 
and naturalness, his slang is absolutely contempora- 
neous, and all his minor characters are lively. The 
circle of struggling, clever, if somewhat cheapish, 
artists and their model, Florinda, who sustains agree- 
ably the réle of Miss O’ Ferrall in her prehypnotic 
days, are caught from life, and cleverly displayed to 
us. The chief episode is a preposterous venture 
intoa region of hazy psychology. The affection which 
an impressionistic painter feels for a vague young 
heiress manifests itself solely in inexplicable fits of 
sulkiness. Mr. Hawker rages and lowers through 
page after page, and Miss Fanhal] seems as little 
able and as little eager to understand him as the 
average reader. From the exceptionally cryptic 
pages which conclude the volume, we have gathered 
that she intended to marry him. 

Mr. Crane has expended a great deal of vigorous 
writing, brilliant phrasing, and admirable taste on a 
somewhat slender and unworthy subject. 





ALONG WHICH ROAD? 


Tuirty Srrance Stories.— By H. G. Wells. 
Edward Arnold. $1.50. 


HIS collection of tales —one or two of 
which appeared first in THe Cuap-Boox 
—is afair sample ofall that Mr. Wells has 


written, and to any one who has not read 
The Time- Machine and The Wheels of Chance, may 
be recommended as a good introduction to the 
freshest and most distinctive of the younger English 
writers. Mr, Wells, up to now, has worked two 
veins with about equal success. He is at his best 
when he leaves the purely imaginative and occupies 
himself with the worries of a henpecked tradesman 
or the love affairs of a servant-girl. That, surely, is 
the line along which Mr. Wells’s future lies. If he 
ever writes the great novel that a good many of his 
admirers expect from him, it will be a novel of the 
humors and trials of the lower middle classes. Mr. 
Wells puts away the better half of himself when he 
takes hold of some possibility of science and presents 
it tous as he did in The Island of Dr. Moreau. 
Take, for instance, in this new volume, the two tales, 
The Plattner Story and The Purple Pileus. They 
may serve as types of Mr. Wells’s two styles. The 
first is the tale of a man who chemically and regret- 
fully exploded himself into an outer space, where he 
spent several days, along with numberless spirits of 





the dead, watching, unseen, the transactions of his 
friends on earth. It is a fine tale, capitally told. 
Indeed, on all such themes Mr. Wells’s style as- 
sumes a strength and picturesque precision, and his 
method a feeling for dramatic unity not always to 
be found in his other writings. He has all that 
sanity and control over himself, that sense of dis- 
tance and proportion, that are the very essence of 
good imaginative productions. The unflagging 
matter-of-fact fashion in which he burns his fancies 
into our minds, and the calm elaborateness of detail, 
show how well the writer can handle his weapons, 
The contrast between what he says and the manner 
in which he says it—the thrilling tale and the un- 
moved teller —is as effective, only in another way, 
as Mr. Stockton’s intense gravity in the midst of 
his funniest yarns. Zhe Plattner Story is clever, 
well written, and makes very good reading; but — 
there is just the difference between it and literature 
that there is between Coventry Patmore’s verse and 
poetry. 

It is the ablest kind of juggling. Now, read 
The Purple Pileus,—a tale of a weak little 
tradesman, driven forth from his home on Sunday 
afternoon by the shameless piano-playing of a lady 
caller and her fiancé, friends of his wife’s. He 
wanders into the woods, vowing he will stand it no 
longer, and, with some vague hope of a successful 
suicide, eats a poisonous fungus. He returns in a 
state of friendly tipsiness, raises Cain in the parlor, 
gives the fiancé the severest kind of thrashing, and 
by this single display of unwonted ferocity cures his 
wife into a state of obedient and helpful usefulness. 
The tale, in form and construction, is a nearly perfect 
example of what a short story should be like, and 
that is a good deal more than can be said for all Mr. 
Wells’s tales. Too often he goes outside his plot 
to make a clever but disturbing point, for the 
pleasure, apparently, of showing what clever points 
he can make. 4 Slip Under the Microscope 
is full of these unnecessary excursions, so much so 
that you begin to wonder whether he had any clear 
plot in his head when he sat down to write it. But 
in The Purple Pileus he sticks closely to his 
text. The humor comes from the characters them- 
selves, and is not thrown at them. And the quality 
of the humor is so good for the most part, and 
mingles so fittingly in this impressionist sketch of 
lower middle-class life, that you cannot doubt that 
here Mr. Wells is giving you the measure of his 
powers. ‘There can be no question as to which is 
the better tale—The Plattner Story or The Purple 
Pileus. Of the other tales in this volume, none is a 
failure. A Moth, The Cone, Pollock and the Porroh 
Man, all suffer from a certain over-elaborateness. 
The Reconciliation, on the other hand, is compressed 
to the point of obscurity. It looks like the précis of 
what was once a longer and clearer tale. Mr. Wells, 
too, should beware of such barbarisms as ‘* Who do 
you collect for?’’ and ‘¢ different to,’? which does 
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not become good English merely because Thackeray 
used it. But it is safe to say that at least twenty out 
of these thirty tales are exceptionally good; that five 
or six are quite brilliant. 








STORIES FROM FRANCE 


Pine Vattey—By Lewis B. France. r2mo. Thomas 
Y. Crowell &¥ Co. 


O those who judge mining-camp stories of 
to-day by the work of Mr. Harte, these 
tales of Pine Valley seem sadly thin. 
Whatever sentiment of chivalry, however 

crude, won us to the Gamdbler of Poker Flat is 
impressively absent with Mr. France. He has not 
been able to bring to his sketches qualities that en- 
courage, much less demand, admiration. His char- 
acters seldom show anything of the human; Colonel 
Herrick perhaps touches closer on the interesting 
than his fellows in Pine Valley. They are, for the 
most part, insipid representatives of the worst. 

Pathos, occasionally tried by Mr. France, weakens 
in his unsure hand into tawdry sentiment. The 
Holy Cross especially figures unpleasantly. 

It seems an unavoidable fact that Mr. 
writes bad English. 

If the purpose of the illustrations is to rouse inter- 
est, they are pathetically inadequate. 


France 
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SyYMPHONIES.—By TT te 12mo. John Lane. aft 25. 
DERELICTS.—By W 2mo. John Lane. $1.50 
THE WHITE hd A —By W. C. 
Holt & Co. $0.75. 
SPANISH CASTLES BY THE RHINE.—By David Skaats Foster. 
18mo. Henry Holt & Co. $0.75. 
Woopwarp’s Book ON HorRTICULTURE.—$0.25. 
THE GRIMM-WEBSTER GERMAN-ENGLISH on ENGLISH-GER- 
MAN DICTIONARY.—18mo. Laird & 1.00. 
THE MoRTAR-BOARD.—Published by the Junior Class of Bar- 
nard College. 
MARIA CANDELARIA.—By D. G. Brinton. 16mo. David Mc- 
A CHANGE WITHTHE SEASONS.—By Duncan Cumming. 12mo. 
Dunsmuir, Cal. 
Edward 
Arnold. f 
- BEAUTIFUL Miss BROOKE.—By Z. Z. 
SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, BLUE, AND GREEN.—By Jerome K. 
Jerome. 12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 
Henry Holt & 
Rand, 
McNally & Co. 
CaLamus.—A Series of Letters Written During the Years 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Kichard Maurice Bucke, 
M.D. 16mo. Laurens Maynard. $1.00. 





cully. 18mo. Henry 


12mo. 


16mo. 


THE Eant's ATONEMENT. .—By Bertha Clay. 


Kay: Philadelphia. 
THIRTY STRANGE STORIES.—By H. G. Wells. 
D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 
1. 
ee ge s Diary.—By Alfred Welch. 18mo. 
12m. Rand, 
McNally & 

Storm SIGNALS.—By Richard Henry Savage. 12mo. 

1868-80 by Walt Whitman to a Young Friend (Peter Doyle). 
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CHAP-BOOK STORIES 


A Volume of Reprints from THe CHap-Boox, 
Contributions by Octave THANET, GRACE 
ELLERY CHANNING, Maria Louise Poot, 
KATHARINE BATES, NeitH Boyce, Eb- 
WARD CUMMINGS, ANNA VERNON Dorsey, 
Wittram Hottoway, Jr., Epwin Lertvrg, 
ANTHONY LELAND, and CLINTON Ross. 16mo. 
$1.25. Second edition. 

The authors of this volume are all American. Besides the well- 
known names, there are some which were seen in THs Cuap- Book for 


the first time. The volume is bound in an entirely new and startling 
fashion. 


CHAP-BOOK ESSAYS 


A Volume of Reprints from THE CHap-Boox. 
Contributions by T. W. Hiceinson, H. W. 
Masir, Louist CHANDLER Moutton, H. H. 
BoYESEN, EpMUND Gossk, JOHN BURROUGHS, 
NorMAN Hapcoop, Mrs. REGINALD DE KovVEN, 
Louise ImoGEN GuiNgEyY, Lewis E. Gates, 
Avice Morse Ears, LAURENCE JERROLD, 
RICHARD HENRY STopparp, Eve BLANTYRE 
Simpson, and MAuRICE THOMPSON, With a 
cover designed by A. E. Borrz. 16mo, $1.25. 








THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN 
AND OTHERS 


By F. FRANKFORT Moore. 
$1.50. 

Several of the stories have eongeeest in Tue Cuap-Boox; others are 
now published for the first time. S relate to seventeenth and 
eighteenth centu penn AP nn, Kitty Clive, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and David Gack . They are bright, witty, 
and dramatic. 


CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS 
OF BYGONE DAYS 


By Avice Morse Earte. Withtwelve quaint 
pictures and a cover-design by FRANK HAZzEN- 
PLUG. 12mo, $1.50. 


“In this dainty little volume Alice Morse Earle has done a real 
service, not only to present readers, but to future students of bygone 
customs. To come upon all the information that is here put into 
readable shape, one would be ws to search through many ancient 
and cumbrous records.” —Boston Transcript. 

“‘Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has made a diverting and edifying 
book in her ‘ Curious Punishments of Bygone Days,’ which is pub- 
lished in a style of quaintness befitting the theme.”"—New York 
Tribune. 

“ This my and entertaining volume is the most recent of Mrs. 
Earle’s popular antiquarian sketches, and will not fail to amuse and 
mildly instruct readers who love to recall the grim furnishings and 
habits of previous centuries, without too much serious consideration 
of the root from which they sprang, the circumstances in which they 
flourished, or the uses they serv: "The Independent. 


Illustrated. 12mo, 








To be had of all Booksellers, or post-paid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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The Macmillan Company's New Books 





F. Marion Crawford’s Latest Novel 


NOW READY 


A Rose of Yesterday 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Author of “Casa Braccio,”’ etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


From the Land of the Snow Pearls 
TALES OF PUGET’ SOUND 
By ELLA HIGGINSON 
Cr. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Andrew Lang says: 

“« F, Marion Crawford is the most ‘ versatile and various ’ of modern 
novelists. He has great adaptability and subtleness of mind, and 
whether dealing with life in modern Rome, in the wilds of India or in 
the fashionable quarter of New York, in the Black Forest or in a parish 
of rural England, he is equally facile and sure of his ground; a master 
of the narrative style, he throws a subtle charm over all he touches.” 


Old Times in Middle Georgia 
By R. MALCOLM JOHNSTON 
Author of *‘ Dukesborough Tales”” 


Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.50 


Two collections of short stories, each illustrating the local life of the district from which the author writes. 
Mrs. Higginson’s book is a second edition,with added stories of ‘‘ The Flower that Grew in the Sand,”’ of which the Detroit Free Press said: 
** It is only necessary to say there is not a dull tale in the book to commend it to lovers of short and significant stories.” 


James Lane Allen’s New Novel 


‘« There are two chief reasons why Mr. Allen seems to me one of 
the first of our novelists to-day. He is most ———- alive to the 
fine spirit of comedy. He has a prose style of wonderful beauty, con- 
scientiousness, and simplicity. . He has the inexorable conscience 
of the artist; he always gives us his best; and that best is a style of 
great purity "and felicity and sweetness, a ’style without strain and yet 
with an enviable aptness for the sudden inevitable word.”’—Siiss 
Carman, in The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


A New Story by Mrs. Steel 


In the Tideway 
By FLORA ANNIE STE 
Author Pt: “On the Face of the Waters,” 
dad Rowans,” etc., etc. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 
‘Its charm pursues the reader along several 
lines. The central motive is original, and its 
development is even more unexpected.” — The 
Tribune, New York. 


holiday he describes.’ 


tiser. 


A Delightfully Funny Story 


The Wheels of Chance 
By H. G. WELLS 
Author of ‘A Wonderful Visit,’ etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


**A bicycle episode, both humorous and pos- 
sible.”"—Boston Herald. 

**A comedy as full of jollity as the summer 
'—Commercial Adver- 


The Choir Invisible 
~ By JAMES LANE ALLEN 
Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Summer in Arcady.” etc 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


‘The longest, strongest, and most beautiful of Mr. 
novels.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


Allen’s 


Recent English Fiction 


The Fall of a Star 
By SIR WM. MAGNAY, BART. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


The Grey Lady 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


A Charming Nature Story—Just Ready 


Citizen Bird: A Story of Bird-Life for Beginners 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Author of *‘ Bird Craft,” “ Tommy Anne,” etc. 


And D. ELLIOT COUES 
Author of “ Birds of North America” 


A delightful story, which gives to young folks making their first study of bird-life a guide to all the chief varieties of American birds, with 


information about their habits, etc. 


The Principles of Fruit-Growing 
By PROF. L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University 
Rural Sctence Series—Nearly Ready 


This book is designed to treat all those underlying matters of 
fruit- poomne 5 which are common to most or all of the various fruits. 
It will be a unique book, which will bring the very best science of the 
day to join a with the very best practice. 


“Fresh and Suggestive"’ 


Genesis of the Social Conscience 


The Establishment of Christianity in Europe in 
Relation to the Social Question 
By HENRY S. NASH 
Professor in the cowed Theological School, Cambridge 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


“* Professor Nash’s volume fulfills the promise of its title, . . . 
and we believe his book will come to be recognized as one of the most 
valuable and helpful treatises in the language.”—TJhe Tribune, 


New York. 
Books of Travel 


A Ride Through Western Asia 


By CLIVE BINGHAM 
Pully Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 


Fifth Thousand. New and Cheaper Edition, $4.00 
Travels in West Africa, Congo Fran- 
gais, Corisco, and Cameroons 


By MARY H, KINGSLEY 
With 16 full-page and numerous text illustrations 


It is illustrated with drawings from nature by Louis AGassiz FuERTES. 


The Myths of Israel 
The Ancient Book of peste, with Snsiyets and Ex- 
planation of its Composition 

By AMOS K. FISKE 
The Jewish Scriptures,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 

The author ousia the ancient Hebrew Book of Genesis into the 
myths and fragments of myths of which it is mainly composed, and 
explains their significance and bearing in the literary and religious 
development of ign Hebrew people. 


The Social Teachings of Jesus 
An Essay in Christian Sociology 
By PROFESSOR a age MATTHEWS, Chicago University 
Clo , 12mo. In Press 


It is based upon “- belief that Jesus, as a strong thinker, must 
have had some central truth or conception. Starting with this funda- 
mental conception, the author endeavors to trace its application by 
Jesus himself to various aspects of social life. 


Theology and the Bible 


The Growing Revelation 
By the REV. AMORY BRADFORD 
Author of *“* Heredity and Christian Probiems,” 
Cloth, temo. In Press 
English Literature 


A History, of English, Literature 


Vol. I. The Middle Ages. Previously Issued 
Vol. Il. The Renaissance and Reformation, etc. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 each 
Just Ready 


Author of * 


Just Ready 
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Your Attention a Moment, Please 


The Massarenes 


By Ovurpa. 
Published May ist. Fourth Edition, June sth. 


“Ouida in her old age has written her dest 00k.” —N.Y. Sun. 


‘In some respects the ablest of all her books.”"— WV. Y. 
Herald. 


** She has crammed more wickedness into ‘ The Massarenes’” 
than is contained in ‘ Ziska,’ and ‘ Patience Sparhawk’ com- 
bined.’’— CArcago Journal. 


“Clever. ... The irreclaimable ‘Cocky’ is an excellent 
creation.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 


** Brilliant, if daring.” —Scotsman. 


“‘Incomparably the best the author has ever written.’’— 
National Observer. 


YOU SHOULD READ 


The Unclassed 


By GeorGE GIssING. 


Above for sale by all Booksellers, or 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY 


A Daughter of the 
Philistines 


By LEONARD MERRICK. 
In its Third Edition. 


** Mr. Merrick has humor, and he works out the situation to 
. fortunate conclusion. The story is entertaining.” — The Book- 
uyer. 


“* It is an interesting and well-told tale.” — Washington Star. 


“*Mr. Merrick has written a noteworthy novel, marred by an 
attempt to wean the publishers of inartistic tales from the error 
of their ways. That his own book, in spite of this constant harp- 
ing upon art, should still possess artistic merit, is as surprising 
as it is pleasing.” — Chicago Tribune. 


“It is a good story, and an interesting one.”"— Buffalo Ex- 


A Bit of a Fool 


By Sir Rosert PEEL, 


Is an extremely clever story, in the form of 


an autobiography. 
NEW YORK 























THE BEST AMERICAN NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


Yellow Pine Basin 


The Story of a Prospector. By Henry G. CaTLin.  12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


‘The writer’s personal acquaintance with his theme is a 


nervous, and incisive. The dramatic d 





Yr 


are p wit 


parent. The book has vital force in it, and the style is terse, 


something of the naked dignity of the old Greek tragedies.’ 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


‘*The characters stand out upon the pages like beautiful pictures upon the canvas of the master-artist.”” 


‘*Ian Maclaren never conceived such a character as Zeb. 


—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
It is the product of our own complex civilization— of 





that pure gold which is most often found among our snow-capped Rocky Mountains.” —Boston Budget. 


THE MOST FAMOUS NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


The Triumph of Death 


By GasRIELE D’ANNUNzIO. Fifth Edition. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“This book is realistic. But the realism is that of Flaubert, and not that of Zola. There is no plain-speaking for the 
sake of plain-speaking. Every detail is justified in the fact that it illuminates either the motives or the actions of the man and 


woman who here stand revealed. It is deadly true. Readin 


these pages is like being out in the country on a dark night in a 


storm. Suddenly a flash of lightning comes and every detail of your surroundings is revealed.”—New York Evening Sun. 


THE CLEVEREST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


The Fool and His Heart 


Being the plainly told story of BasilThimm. By F. Norreys CONNELL. 12mo,cloth, uncut, $1.50. 


“Mr. Connell draws a wondrously realistic picture of life in 
modern Bohemia.”-—From a column review in the New York 
Herald. 


_“**The Fool and His Heart’ is a strong story of Bohemian 
life in London among the literary set.”—Pittsburg Times. 





GEO. H. RICHMOND & CO., [2 East 15th Street, New York 
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FLAMES 


SECOND EDITION 


By the author of ‘‘The Green Carnation,”’ 
‘* The Folly of Eustace,’’ etc. 


FLAMES 


A London Fantasy 
ian 


ROBERT HICHENS 
I2mo. 523 pages. $1.50 


FLAMES 


“The book is sure to be widely read.’"—Buffalo Commercial. 

“It carries on the attention of the reader from the first 
chapter to the last. Full of exciting incidents, very modern, 
excessively up to date.”—London Daily Telegraph. 

“In his last book Mr. Hichens has entirely proved himself. 
His talent does not so much lie in the conventional novel, but 
more in his strange and fantastic medium. ‘Flames’ suits 
him, has him at his best.".—/all Mall Gazette. 


‘“* Flames,’ says the London Chronicle in a long editorial on 
the story, “is a cunning blend of the romantic and the real, 
the werk of a man who can observe, who can think, who can 
imagine, and who can write.” 

“**Flames’ is a powerful story, not only for the novelty of 
its plot, but for the skill with which it is worked out, the 
brilliancy of its descriptions of the London streets, ot the 
seamy side of the city's life which night turns to the beholder; 
but the descriptions are neither erotic nor morbid... . 
We may repudiate the central idea of soul-transference, but 
the theory is made the vehicle of this striking tale in a man- 
ner that is entirely sane and wholesome. It leaves no bad 
taste in the mouth. ... ‘Flames’— it is the author’s 
fancy that the soul is like a little flame, and hence the title— 
must be read withcare. There is much brilliant epigrammatic 
writing in it that will delight the literary palate. It is far and 
away ahead of anything that Mr. Hichens has ever written 
before.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 





SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONC 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents. 


Estas.isneo 1860 
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Built by the NewYork Central Line 
that Hauled a train 
On the fastest lime 
Ever made inthe world 
Orsung ofin rhyme ., 


AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD 


“The New York Central leads the world” 
shes Weerly. 
CPvegTT UM © CLONES © OrnS.t GEmtam Oomsircss caint. 




















"A HIGH GRADE! 


There is only one 
grade of 


Randlor 


Dicycles 


(List price $80) 


THE 
,; HIGHEST! 


And we consider $80 

: 2 me 
igh- price 

that ’s fair!” 








Rambler Agents all over 
the world invite inspection 
and comparison with all 
other high-grade wheels. 
They have nothing to hide. 

Catalogue free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
MFG. CO. 


Chic , Boston, Washington, 
New York, Brooklyn, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo. 


4 London & Coventry, England. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 


Only $25.00 








Chicago to California 


At the time of the Christian Endeavor Convention in July. Above rate 
will also apply to INTERMEDIATE POINTS, and in the REVERSE DIRECTION, 


OVER THE 


Santa Fe Route 


Though made for a special occasion, it will be open to all. If you 
have waited for a low rate to visit any part of the far West, this is 
your opportunity. For full particulars, apply to any agent of the Santa Fe 
Route, or to 


W. J. BLACK, G. P.A., A. T. & 8. F. By, 
Room 119, 9th and Jackson Sts., TOPEKA, KAN. 


C. A. HIGGINS, A. G. P. A., 
Room 1319, Great Northern Bldg., CHICAGO. 











The 

Highest 

Achievement 
of Typewriter-Building 


THE NEW MODELS 


of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


Send for new illustrated catalogue 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 Broadway, New York 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Issues Life Insurance Policies for CHILDREN, WOMEN, : MEN 
Ages, 1 to 70—$15 to $50,000 


Under 


PROFIT-SHARING POLICIES 


Premiums payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-Yearly, Yearly 





. MAS... 
Life 
Insurance 
in force 
$320,453,483 
under 


nearly 


2,500,000 





policies 








FIVE YEARS’ STEADY SWEEP ONWARD 





Dec. 31—1891 
$6,889,674 
1,449,057 
6,703,631 
157,560,342 
290,348 


Assets 

Surplus 

Income 

Insurance in force 
Interest Earnings . . 


Dec. 31—1896 
$19,541,827 
4,034,116 
14,158,445 
320,453,483 
825,801 


HAS... 


Assets, 
$19,541,827 


Income, 


$14,158,445 


Surplus, 


$4,034,116 


Claims Paid, 


over 


$26,000,000 


Increase in 
s Years 


$12,652,153 
2,585,059 
7,454,813 
162,893,141 
535,452 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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HE Publishers of the CHAP-BOOK announce that by 


arrangement with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 


THE STU 


The International Studio ana 
The Chap-Book 


10, they can offer 


For One Year at $4.50° 





= HE Publishers of THE CHAP-BOOK announce that b 
arrangement with MESSRS. DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers of THE BOOKMAN, they can offer 


The Bookman ana The Chap-Book 
For One Year at $3.25 





ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL 


Lincoln Park Souvenir 


All the interesting features of this famous Park fully 
described and beautifully illustrated, making a most at- 
tractive gift book. 

PRICE, 80c IN STAMPS 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


ILLINOIS ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Designers and Engravers 
350 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 





BOOKS at 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 











When calling, 
Please ask for Mr. Grant 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS, 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 
An assortment of catalogues and 


special slips of Books at reduced 
prices sent for 1oc stamp 





F. E. GRANT, 


23 W. 42d Street 
NEW YORK 


Mention this Advertisement 
and receive a Discount 





Send stamps for list. Address 
A. } CRAWFORD, 312 N. 
7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


OLD BOO 


UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 








- HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 

$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 

dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 





TheN EWM ATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R.I. 


OPEN JUNE 19th to SEPT. 15th 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Beautifal RUGS and HANGINGS fcce 
ing in tone with the oriental, are the strictly 


Nav-e-he.) AJ 
raise their own wool and dy 
remarkable water-proof, durable and highly colored 
products. Fine blankets, 8% to ;_common es, 
invited. W. F. Cody, “Buffalo Bill,” en- 
jon. MERBERT A, GOFFEEN, Box 218, Sheridan, Wyo. 


P RESS C LIPPINGS 


KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things printed on any par- 
ticular subject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

We read the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign publications, and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers dai . 

ates, $1.00 per month, and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 

will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 PIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





in ef- 
— 


mot 


83.50up. Co. 
dorses my co! 








LOOK OUT FOR YOUR 


PUPPIES 
AND uittie C HICKS 


Spratts Patent 
Orphan Puppy Food,- - Tins, s0c, $1.00 
Pepsinated Puppy Meal, - Tins, 25c, 50c 
Chick Food,- - - - Bags, 75c, up 

DOG AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 

Order through your dealer, and send for catalogue to SPRATTS 

PATENT LIMITED, 245 E. 56th St., New York City. 
San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 
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Night Gowns 


Here isa 
decided bar- 
gain for 
quick buy- 
ers: Cam- 
bric Night 
Gowns, 
round yoke, 
trimmed 
with exquis- 
ite pattern 
embroider y 
and __inser- 
tion and finished with nar- 
row ribbon at neck, at 


$1.30 each. 
Which price covers postage. 


The gowns open on the side 
and have box pleating in the 
back. Orders should be sent 
immediately. 


Strawbridge 
phiteceyae & ClOthier 


















































